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DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY LARA, 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


In the first or introductory article on this subject, it has been shown 
that Roman Catholics object to the education received i Jn our common 
schools, on the ground, not merely of being Protestant, but “ godless ”— 
in other words, non-Catholic; because our youth are not instructed 
in the Roman Catholic aligiins, and in none other, nor under the ex- 
clusive superintendence and control of the Roman Catholic clergy; and 
because the absence of such instruction and such exclusive superinten- 
dence gives the schools the impress of “ godlessness,” (1) and will be pro- 
ductive of the greatest evils to this country. ‘“ Before.God’s altar 
to-day, I would blush for shame,” says a Roman Catholic prelate, “ if I 
thought that the Bishops of the Church of God would bend before any 
power on earth, however mighty. If I thought that these Bishops of 
God’s Church would permit the young ones of “their flocks to go to semi- 
naries and schools under government control, where their minds would 
be poisoned, I would cry out, ‘O for the spirit of our fathers, who gave 
up everything that those entrusted to their charge might not be robbed 
from their Creator!’” (2) “Instruction in the Protestant religion,” 


(1.) The charge gine’ the 120 public government schools in Rome is even more 
remarkable. We are informed that in these schools aré taught, ‘‘not only hatred of 
the Pope and priests, but atheism.” (New York Tablet of 24th May, 1878.) What fools 
must be both the King of Italy and his ministers to require atheism to be taught in not 
less than one hundred and twenty schools! Atheism is something worse than hatred of 
the Pope and priests—it is the denial of the existence of God! Very bad, if true or 
probable. 

(2.) Bishop MeQuade ina sermon preached at Rochester on Sunday, 4th May, 1873. 
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says one of the opponents to the public schools, is instruction in 
“ American heathenish superstition ;” and the rising generation trained 
in these establishments “ will degenerate into brute beasts ;” and (ad- 
mitting the possibility of their retaining the human form) “ their matri- 
cidal hands will be ready to cut their country’s throat” (!); (8) whilst, 
on the contrary, provided our children be trained in exclusively Catholic 
schools, they will become “men and women that shall be the pride of the 
country and the glory of the Church;” and that, in order to attain this 
desirable end, the rising generation must be thoroughly indoctrinated 
in Christianity—that is, in Roman Catholic Christianity ; for the Church 
not only denies the existence of any other “ Christianity,” but declares 
that “no man has a right, before God, to be of any religion but the 
Roman Catholic religion ” (4). 





(3.) See Catholic World for April; see also W. C. D.’sletter in Herald of 17th Septem- 
ber, 1871. It is to be supposed that W. C. D. can furnish a more correct definition of 
the term “‘ superstition” than even Cicero, who defines it to be ‘‘ excess of fear,” reli- 
gious credulity,” ‘‘ ridiculous belief ;” and of ‘‘ Heathenism,” which Lactantius states to 
be the worship of false or inanimate gods, ¢. g., image worship. (** Fictorum vel falso- 
rum numium aut tnantmarum deorum cultus.”) It appears rather singular that Prot- 
estantism should be defined ‘‘ superstition” because it teaches, fears, and believes, not 
more, but much less than Catholicism, and call that heathenism which, instead of paying 
divine’adoration to gods and goddesses of wood and stone, condemns with the apostles 
and fathers of the Church such worship as idolatrous. W.C. D. is evidently not an 
American... Americans are not notorious for making ‘‘ bulls.”’ 


(4.) Such (it is to be supposed) is the honest conviction of the advocates of exclusively 
Catholic education; such ever has been the honest conviction of the Church, expressed 
most emphatically by the Inquisition, etc. Indeed, it has ever been a sacred duty to 
rigorously and conscientiously act upon that conviction ; a duty held as sacred to-day 
-as it was twelve centuries since. In a lawsuit between Rev. Mr. Chinique and a Catho- 
lic bishop in Illinois, the latter admitted that ‘‘ the acts of the Council of Lateran in 1215 
commanding the extermination of heretics were genuine, and that these writings were 
now of authority in his Church. He also testified that these laws have never been 
repealed, and if he had the power it would be his duty to enforce them against all here- 
tics.” Yet, though it would be his duty, I very strongly doubt whether the Right Reve- 
rend Prelate would perform thatduty. The spirit of the age holds some control over 
the mind of even the most ‘‘conscientious.”” Humanity and civilization exercise at 
present no small influence on “ religion,” and the duties which it imposes. Let us not 
confound men with things. We will give an instance : 

Pope Innocent III., who raised the hierarchy to the highest summit of power, who 
established (1215) the dogmas of transubstantiation in the eucharist,and auricular confes- 
tion—wholikewise confirrned the Franciscan and Dominican orders—and by whom the In- 
quisition (originated under Theodosius, 5th century) was revived, fitted out the crusade 
against the Albigenses. Half a million of warriors assembled at his call. They were 
let loose on that devoted people, whose only crime consisted in not accepting certain 
dogmas of the Church. City after city was captured, and.its inhabitants were put to 
the sword. Instorming one city the inhabitants became so mixed up that the conquer- 
ors could not discriminate between the Catholics and the heretics) The commander of 
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It has been shown that, according to the views of the advocates of 
exclusively Catholic education, if we wish the rising generation to grow 
up good and honorable men, pure and virtuous women, faithful wives, 
“the children of Protestant parents must be deprotestantized.” It has 
also been shown that religious instruction (if, indeed, any be given at 
all, or might be conveyed to the youth in our schools conducted upon 
a Scriptural basis) consists, or would consist, of that which is stated by 
Catholics to be held by themselves as not less essential, not less sacred, 
not less securely based upon Scripture than it is by Protestants. “We 
are Christians,” said the Bishop ot Rochester; “ we believe in Christ ; 
we believe in the Bible as a divinely-inspired revelation ; we believe 
in the incarnate Redeemer; that Christ our Lord gave his blood to 
save us; we believe in Heaven and Hell, and a world to come; we 
believe in sin. And now,” continued the prelate, “ tell us what else the 
Protestant believes !” (5.) If, then, such schools are “ godless,” “ heath- 





the invading army inquired of the Pope’s legate what he should do. ‘‘ Kill all,’’ 
said the legate, ‘‘God will know his own.” Every being was slain, to the number of 
sixty thousand. Thus the work went on until a million of that devoted people were 
destroyed, and their beautiful and flourishing country was, like the Alpujarras in Spain, 
made a desert. That on issuing a similar bull of plenary indulgence a similar host of 
destroyers could be raised is highly probable; but that nowadaysa prelate could be 
found to command indiscriminate slaughter of heretics alone is on the other hand ex- 


tremely doubtful. I am very much inclined to deny it. Tempora mutanter et nos in 
illis, 5 


(5.) ‘* Lecture on Christian Free Schools, by the Right Rev. J. Y. McQuade, D.D., 
Bishop of Rochester.” The answer to this question might simply be ‘‘ nothing else, 
nothing more.” But withall due respect to the candor of the honored prelate, might not 
the Protestant askin turn, ‘‘ If you and I believe all this, why do you object to our 
schools on religious grounds ? Is it not in fact, in addition to the other objections, chiefly 
because we do not believe al that you believe in addition to what we believe in common, 
but which in our opinion militates against, indeed nullifies, this our common belief ? ” 

The Jerald of the 17th of July, 1870, in an editorial on the occasion of the danger 
threatened to the peace of the city by the attack of the Irish Catholics on the Orange 
procession of Protestant Irishmen, had the following remarks, which will not be out of 
place here: — 

‘* With all the light afforded by the pulpit, we must nevertheless consider the situation 
for ourselves. It is undeniable, we think, that there are in modern society elements 
full of force, and liable to prove full of destructiveness, which neither the preachers nor 
the politicians clearly understand.” The writer illustrates it as follows :—* One class of 
Irishmen has one set of religious opinions. Another class of Irishmen has another set 
of religious opinions. But although the one clas; and the other are convinced that one 
God and Father loves all and rules over all ; that one Lord Jesus died for all, and that this 
death atones for the offences of all; and that there is cne happy home for all the good, 
réligion does not prevent Irishmen of the opposite creed from seeking to imbrue their 
hands in each other’s blood. In spite of the sweet influence of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, it isa painful fact, which has to be admitted, that in every large city of the 
world, where Irishmen of, the opposite creed do congregate, peace is disturbed, prop- 
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enish ;” if Christian religious instruction be demanded as a sine qua non 
in the education of our youth; and if the fundamental articles of the 
Christian religion as indicated in our first paper, taught by and be- 
lieved as they are in the Catholic Church, be noé religious instruction ; 
if the schools in which these, which you admit to be divine and essen- 
tial truths, are taught, are condemned by you as “ godless,” what. is, 
tell us, the religious instruction considered Christian, and without 
which “ the rising generation, taught in our schools, will be changed 
into brute beasts”? What is the Christianity in which it is so necessary 
that the rising generation be “ thoroughly indoctrinated,” in order that 
when grown to manhood and womanhood they may become not merely 
“the glory of the Church,” but, what to society is of infinitely greater 
importance, “ the pride of the country?” Betore proceeding to state 
the nature of that instruction, I wish to impress upon the reader’ r’s atten- 
tion that I intend to view this subject of national education, not from a 
religious, but exclusively from a social and political stand-point. I 
shall proceed to inquire into the nature of that instruction, endeavoring 
in the first place to ascertain what is Christianity, and subsequently 
what is education and what is its object ¢ 

What then is Christianity ? 

Christianity so called is generally believed to be now nearly nineteen 
hundred years old. This is a pretty long time, though its progress has 


been exceedingly slow; not much above one-fourth of the population of 
the world having been converted to that religion. It is a period of 
time fully sufticient to enable its professors to obtain a knowledge of 
what it is. Yet, whatever it be, however good and wise, however ex- 
cellent (which is not here the question), hitherto it has been impos- 
sible to obtain a plain, concise, in fact, an intelligible and satistactory 
definition of the term. The word is not to be found in any of the 





erty is imperilled, life is endangered once a year. This is true in Belfast and Dublin. 
It is true in Glasgow and Liverpool. It is true in New York, in Boston, in Chicago, in 
St. Louis, in San Francisco. It is not one whit less true in Melbourne and Sidney. The 
secret of this antagonism we do not pretend to know. This one thing, however, we 
think it is safeto say: religion, the religion of Jesus Christ, in a sphere within which 
it ought to tell, is not making men and women love each other; is not making them 
live happily together on the earth; is not fitting them for companionship in a heavenly 
home. In this New World, this home of freedom, this sanctuary, where all races and 
all creeds are equal, we are sorry to be compelled to make this confession. We know 
not where to lay the blame, but the truth must be told.” 

But why does this state of things exist only, as the editor observes, wherever Irish- 
men congregate? Why does this religious hatred not at present manifest itself in 
action where these do not congregate, for instance, England, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, 
Austria, etc., where both Catholics and Protestants live in peace and harmony ? 
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books of the New Testament. The early fathers of the Church have 
given no definition of it, nor has even one of the heresiarchs or 
founders of the hundred different Christian churches which arose in 
the first and second centuries of its existence, not one of the true Church, 
whichever it may have been at the time, to the exclusion of the other 
ninety and nine, has been able to give a plain definition of the term. 
The reformers of modern times are equally silent on the subject. In 
vain do we look for a definition in the writings of Luther, Calvin, Zwin- 
gle, Melanchthon (Schwarzwald), or those of Priestley, Swedenborg, 
Wesley, or indeed either in the writings or speeches of any one of them. 
No plain, intelligible definition has ever been given from the pulpit 
of a word that gives the name to a religion professed during nineteen 
hundred years by about one-quarter of the thirteen hundred millions 
of the human race. One writer gives the following definition of 
Christianity, in reply to “an anxious inquirer:” “Oman! search 
thine own heart, and peradventure thou mayst find it there,” a defi- 
nition not more satisfactory than that of the word “ virtue” by the 
French encyclopedists. “ By the term Christianity is to be under- 
stood,” says a German theologian, “that inward spirit and conception, 
that concentration and essence of the religious idea and rule of 
lite which Jesus Christ has communicated to mankind.” Another 
writer defines Christianity to be “a peculiar system of ethics, superior 
to any and every other system, and whose excellence has by no means 
been enhanced by the creeds and dogmas that have been tacked to it, 
but is manifested by works of virtue, which indeed constitute its na- 
ture and its essence.” This view of Christianity is, however, con- 
demned as Unitarianism by a very celebrated divine. “ A Unitarian,” 
said he once in my own hearing, “is something between a Jew and 
the Devil. He denies the God that bought him. He may boast of 
his good works, but his good works will hang like millstones round 
his neck to draw him deeper into the gulf of destruction. No!” he 
continued, “ Christianity consists of a body of sublime and mysterious 
doctrines, and a firm faith therein. Its morality, however sublime, 
even all the virtues together, are as worthless, as saving means, as filthy 
rags, without the fullest faith in its mysteries ”—a view as Catholic as 
it is Protestant, the only point in dispute being the nature of the mys- 
teries and their number. One Christian divine, every page of whose 
writings furnishes evidence of great erudition, depth of thought, and 
closeness of reasoning, without, however, giving a definition of the 
term “ Christianity,” says: “That by the Christian religion is to be 
understood the whole system of theology, as that system is now and 
generally has been understood by the many or general body of that 
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large community of persons professing to be, or calling themselves, 
Christians.” But he does not state what that system of theology is, 
which is so very differently understood by different “large communities 
of persons ;” which has never been otherwise than differently understood 
by some scores of different bodies, calling themselves Christians from 
its very birth, of which not only the early Fathers of the Church, but 
the writings of the Apostles themselves (especially those of Paul and 
John) furnish ample evidence. Dr. Young speaks of Christianity as 
“the distinctive revelation of the New Testament, as the chosen 
special teaching of the Master himself; and that this teaching is the 
fatherhood of God and the childship of all souls; that its symbol of 
infinite mercy is a dark cross, which is, however, the most Juminous 
object in the universe ; that the truest source of life is a cruel death, 
because the divinest utterance of love; that the living Jesus is the 
dying Jesus, and as such is the Redeemer of the world—God incar- 
nate, God in Christ—that this is the life and light of man, and 
that this is Christianity.” The latest “definition” of Christianity is 
given by Dr. Thomas. It is to be found in his periodical, Zhe 
Herald of Truth, and runs as follows: “ Christianity is the righteous- 
ness of God without the law of Moses, attested by that law and the 
prophets, It is sometimes styled the wisdom of God, in a mystery or 
secret which was kept secret during the time of the ages (Chronois 
Mioniois), but through the Apostles was made manifest, and by the 
scriptures of the prophets made known to all nations for the obedience 
of faith. Sometimes it is styled the mystery of the Gospel ; ‘the word 
of God ;’ the mystery which has been hid from the ages and generations, 
but now is made manifest by His saints; the mystery of godliness, 
and so forth. It was styled a mystery because it was so long impene- 
trably hid, that the prophets, who uttered oracles concerning it, and the 
angels themselves could not understand it.” This last-named writer 
condemns all the different systems of theology indiscriminately, and in 
this very strong language: “The faith of Christendom,” says the 
learned Doctor, “is wnscriptural and antichristian: the sentiments 
characteristic of the apostasy.” If the Doctor is right, then neither 
Roman Catholicism, nor Trinitarian Protestantism, nor Swedenborg- 
ism, nor New Jerusalemism, nor Unitarianism is Christianity ; but 
these systems are one and all antichristian ; and Christianity is a mys- 
tery which neither prophets nor angels can so much as understand, let 
alone define. The Rev. Mr. Frothingham characterizes all the 
churches as “a bundle of sects.” Walker, the lexicographer, defines 
Christianity, “ The religion delivered by Christ.” 

_ Here, at least, we have a concise and plain definition. But is it cor- 
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rect? Let ussee. Christ was born and bred in the Mosaic religion. 
He complied with all its ordinances, even to keeping the Passover on 
the very last night of his life. But did he deliver any religion? No. 
He did not even teach any new religion, but professed the religion of 
Moses, fn which he was born and bred ; the religion of his fathers— 
Judaism—the religion in which he died; the religion delivered by 
Moses: (6) ‘Thou shalt lovethe Lord thy God with all thy heart, and all 
thy soul, and all thy might ;” and “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy; 
self.” Both are quotations from the Mosaic writings. (See Lev. xix. 18.) 

To these quotations Jesus is said to have added, “On these com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets”—Deism and morality. 
This is likewise a quotation. Theyare the words of Hillel (of the 
sect of Pharisees !), who flourished 350 years before the birth of Jesus. 
This Hillel is the first of four of that name. The second was from 
Babylon ‘and a contemporary of Jesus. The third of the name wrote 
in the 12th, and the fourth in the 15th century. Both were natives of 
Italy. Even the Sermon on the Mount consists, without @ single excep- 
tion, of a collection of sentences gathered from the Jewish rabbinical 
writings. The Church of Rome cannot admit this to be Christianity. 
“ Christ brought down from heaven mysteries which the mind of man 
cannot comprehend—mysteries which no power of man, no genius, no 
intellect could hold enchained.” (Bishop McQuade in a sermon at New- 


ark on the 4th of May, 1873.) If we apply to that Church for a defi- 
nition of Christianity we shall be answered, “All that aie Church 
teaches and believes.”(7) 





(6.) Or rather of the Prophets. 

“The Jewish nation, selected among all as the depository of what may be termed in 
& pre-eminent sense religious truth, received after a short preparation the Mosaic sys- 
tem. This system is a mixture of moral and positive commands: the latter precise 
and particular; the former large, clear, simple, peremptory. There is very little di- 
rectly spiritual 

‘* The teaching of the law was followed by the comments of the prophets. it is im- 
possible to mistake the complete change of tone and spirit. The ordinances indeed 
remain, and the obligation to observe them is always assumed ; but they have sunk to 
the second place. The national attention is distinctly fixed on the higher precepts. 
Disregard of the ordinances is in fact rarely noticed, in comparison with breaches of 
the great humun laws of love and brotherly kindness, of truth and justice. There are 
but two sins against the ceremonia] law which receive marked attention—idolatry and 
Sabbath-breaking ; and these do not occupy a third of the space devoted to the denun- 
ciation of cruelty and oppression, of mal-administration of justice, of impurity and in- 
temperance. . . . Even the Pharisaic teaching contained elements of a more spiri- 
tual religion than the original Mosaic system.” T'he Hducation of the World. By 
Frederick Temple, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, in ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” 
P. 9. 


(7.) ECCLESIA (exxadew) (to convoke, call together), assembly, meeting (Pliny the 
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What is the meaning of the term “Church”? Answer: The Church 
is represented in the Pope, and the Pope is the representative of God 
upon earth. (8.) 

From the following description of ‘the Way of Holiness,” furnished 
by the Rev. Dr. Bellows, i in his discourse on 22d June, 1873, it is, I think, 
not:diflicult to form an idea of the Unitarian view of Christianity. 

“ The way of holiness,” said the rev. gentleman, “is merely a holy 
hearted simplicity of purpose, a singleness of eye to see the right, a 
strong love of goodness and a resolute will to seek and possess it.” 

If this be Christianity, then the Christianity of Jesus, the Judaism 
of Moses and the Prophets, the wisdom of the ancient Sages of Greece 
and of China, the teachings of Freemasonry, the moral philosophy of 
modern times, are identical and convertible under the term ‘ Chiisti- 
anity,” or call it what you please. 

** A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 

The same spirit pervades all alike. If, I repeat it, this be Christianity, 
then the Church of Rome acts consistently when standing sternly aloof 
she hurls her anathema against all; and turning her back upon them 
exclaims, “ Phis is not Christianity, because it is not my Christianity,” 
yet whilst the Church of Rome declares that no man has a right 
before God to be of any religion but the Catholic, the Evangelical 
Church declares it to be “a system engendered in Hell and vomited 
forth by Satan upon eartlf to become the bane and curse of man- 
kind.” (9) 

In order to the right understanding of the subject under consider- 
ation, it is also, in the first place, necessary to obtain a correct defini- 
tion of the term Education. 

In the popular acceptation of the word, education is the process of 
both imparting and receiving instruction, whether through the medium 
of the eye, books, or the ear, verbally, iad such from the veriest rudi- 
ments of literary and scientific knowledge, as reading, writing and arith- 
metic, even from the conventional symbols of sound, the alphabet, to the 
highest branches of literature and science. Education is, however, not 
instruction. They are not convertible terms, although there is no edu- 





‘ 


younger); also gathering or assembly of the faithful, congregation (Lactantius); also 
church, a building wherein divine worship is celebrated. It never means the’ body of 
the clergy only. 

(8.) See preceding number. 


(9.) Sermon preached by the Rev. H. McNeil, or Dr. Raffles, in my hearing ; this was 
upwards of forty years ago; and though I perfectly remember the words I cannot 
remember the preacher’s name, 
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cation without instruction. The latter is but the handmaid of the 
former, and no more. (10.) On this subject more is said farther on. 

The Bishop of Rochester, in the lecture already quoted, condemns 
our system of education also on the following g ground, quoting the fol- 
lowing extract from the Vew York World: 

“ The truth is, that the mistake of means in our system of education 
arises from a perversion of ends. On account of the recency of its 
establishment our school system answers more nearly than those of older 
countries to what is considered by the majority of modern men the 
chief end of man in our time. That end is to get on in life, to make 
money, and to gain what manny brings. To that purpose the present 
system is entirely adequate.” 

“ There isa picture!” says the Right Rev. Prelate, i in commenting 
upon these remarks, “there is a picture of the education furnished by 
the State of New York to its children. It is calculated to show them 
how to get and spend money.” 

This picture does not, however, appear to be so very dark and gloomy 
to another advocate of exclusively Catholic education, who says, “ What 
Catholic American citizens, who fully understand their duty to their 
country and to their God, want, are public schools where boys and 
girls can gain enough of secular edycation to be smart and active men 
and women of the: world,” provided always that they be “thoroughly 
indoctrinated in Christianity,” that is, in the Roman Catholic — 
Can we attach any other meaning to the words “ smart” and “ active,” 
taken even in their most inoffensive sense—and we all know how con- 
stantly the word “ smartness” is made synonymous with “ cunning,” 
and cheating, and even swindling on a large seale—but money-making ? 
Money-getting men and money-getting women of the world. And to 
this end their attainments are to be directed and limited. 

But is money-getting, the pursuit of wealth in the path of fair trade, 
the learned professions, or of science and art, in a word, industry—is the 
interchange of the necessities, conveniences, and even luxuries of life 
to be condemned? Are at present the pursuits of conimerce, or trade, or 
any of the thousand ways and means of honorably getting money against 





(10.) INstRUO, to arrange in order, to put or place together. in a certain receptacle ; 
hence the French instruire, German unterrichten. EDUco, to draw forth, out of; to lead 
forth. French, élever, to raise erect, elevate; German, Bilden, to form, to shape, 
from Bild, image, A well-informed man is not necessarily a well or properly educated, 
well-trained man, and vice versa. That many so-called uneducated, ignorant, but 
in reality only ‘‘uninstructed” men are often most noble-minded, honorable, and 
highly principled; and, on the other hand, many a highly-educated (so-called) is 
utterly unprincipled, is but too often the case. 
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some equivalent, more injurious to society, more demoralizing, than 
have been the fanatic idleness and pretended beggary attendant oh the 
conventual and monastic life of the past ages? Which is the more 
useful man to society, a Vanderbilt, who invests- his millions in the 
building of railroads and steamships and electric telegraphs, or a Fer- 
dinand VII., who invested his, in the purchase of gold brocade and 
silk thread and diamonds that he may embroider a robe for an image 
of the Virgin ? a Stewart, who makes money, and then builds mag- 
nificent and comfortable hospitals for his poor fellow-men ; the indus- 
trious mechanic who is getting money as a means to support his 
family and educate his children, or the hermit who wastes his days in 
counting his beads, supported in idleness by the charity of the indus- 
trious husbandman, or a Simon Stylites, who spent his life in standing 
upon the top of a column? Whence issue greater advantages to 
society, from the monastery on Mount Carmel, and the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, or the railway depot and the wharf? from 
the cell, with its skull and cross-bones, or the Wall street counting- 
house? Which is the greater harbinger of general prosperity, the mid- 
night litany or the midnight whistle of the locomotive? Which bestow 
greater benefit on society, the twenty thousand fair, but pale and wan, 
young females shut out from the world in convents, bewailing in secret 
and with scalding tears the rash vows by which they bound themselves 
to violate the law of God and of nature (11), or the twenty thousand 
cherry-cheeked, trim, “smart” girls at morning tripping to their 
daily avocations, and at eve joyfully returning to the paternal roof with 
the earnings of their labor and skill, and cheered on by the justifiable, 
natural, laudable hope of, at no very distant day, having a home of their 
own and rewarding the love of a husband by bestowing upon him the 
blessings and the joys of paternity ? 

But has there ever been a time, has there ever been a community 
where the love of money was not the primum mobile of action, the all- 
absorbing thought, even in those holy middle ages, even in those 
communities which renounce the goods of this world? Let us see: 
we will only present a picture or two taken’ in those good olden times 
of purity and simplicity so deeply regretted at present and whose 
revival isso devoutly desired. . 

Two merchants of Augsburg, named (if my memory does not, de- 
¢eive me, for I have not the printed record at hand) Altman, 
obtained from Charles V. the privilege of fitting out a trading ex- 





(11.) These remarks do by no means apply to thosé noble women who devote their 
time, and risk their lives in endeavoring to alleviate human suffering—the Sisters 
of Charity and kindred sisterhoods. 
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pedition and for the discovery of regions “beyond Venezuela” in 
South America. The conditions were, that the land discovered should 
be taken posession of in the name of the Emperor. One of the firm 
sailed with two hundred companions. On the arrival of the vessel 
at Venezuela, the party proceeded inland, collecting all the gold they 
could lay their hands on, by putting the natives of the country 
to the torture. Altman, having been informed that far in the interior 
there was a palace built entirely of gold, went in search of it. The 
distance’ was considerable, and the road lay through dense forests, 
and over mountains and precipices. In order to supply the exploring 
party with the means of subsistence, four thousand Indians were loaded 
with heavy burdens of provisions. These people were chained in file, 
each having an iron collar round his neck, which was fastened by a 
chain attached to a similar collar round the neck of the man preceding, 
and to another worn in the same manner by the man following him. 
Exhausted with fatigue, scores of these unfortunate people dropped 
down. No time was lost to unfasten the iron collar, but his head was 
struck off and the brains scooped out, and the skull added to the bur- 
den of another Indian. The imaginary palace was never reached ; much 
gold was, however, found, and with this the skulls were filled. Of the 
four thousand Indians only forty returned. Altman himself died on 
the journey, after having lost about half the number of his fellow-ad- 
venturers, 

There were no “ godless” schools in those times, in which these 
men could have been educated as smart and active men of the world, 
but such only in which they had been “ thoroughly indoctrinated.” 

Here is another :— 

In the year 1252, the peasants of the village of Chatenay, near Paris, 
which belonged to the cathedral, had fallen into arrears with their 
rents and tithes, and the. Chapter sent out its gens d’armes and 
had this unfortunate people dragged to Paris, and shut up in a 
dungeon near Notre Dame. The dungeon and the treatment of the 
prisoners were such, that in afew days many of them were dead. The 
noble Blanche, the Queen Regent, offered to give security for the 
amount due by the peasants if the Chapter would set them at liberty ; 
but she was answered that they were determined to have their money, 
and if their debtors did not pay they might rot in prison (12); that if the 
Chapter thought fit to starve their peasants, that was nobody’s business 
but their own; and, to show their defiance of the queen, they forthwith 





(12.) They were not of the tribe of Shylock, those good fathers, and although ‘‘ smart” 
men, not ‘‘smart men of the world,’”’ but meek, pious men, that had ‘‘ renounced the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.” 
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commanded that the wives and children of the peasants should be seized 
and shut up with them. The dungeon was confined and noisome 
enough before, and many of these victims were suffocated before they 
had time to experience the slower death by hunger. Blanche went in 
person with a party of knights and men-at-arms to effect their release, 
but the priests threatened the malediction of the Church on any one 
that should dare to lay hands upon her property. This terrified the 
knights, and they drew back ; but the queen then advanced alone, and 
with her own hands struck the first blow with a staff on the dungeon 
door. This put an end to the hesitation of her followers. The door 
was broken open, and wretched, emaciated forms of men and women 
and children tottered forth; and in order that her act might not be 
avenged upon them, the queen subsequently bought them and set them 
free. i 

And there is a picture! 

Note, that in those times there were no schools, where the pupils 
could open the Bible and read to their meek oppressors and deceivers 
the words of Jesus, “ Where your treasure is, there will be your heart 
also.” 

I am well aware that the Catholic, in common with every other re- 
ligion, condemns unjust or cruel means of getting money ; but, even if 
I were not, I would still be convinced that it is impossible that that 
Church otherwise than entirely condemns them. 

The view of W. C. D. accords, however, fully with that of Cardinal 
Cullen: “ Enough of secular knowledge to make them smart and active 
men and women of the world,” says W. C. D.; the Cardinal condemns, 
not alone mixed education, but the “ dntellectual pride,”(13) as the result 
of “dangerous systems promoted by false philosophers, who wish to 
make experiments of new-fangled and perverse theories.” (14) 

The Bishop is right. “Secular education to boys and girls enongh 
to be smart and active men and women of the world,” is not enough. 
Far from it. Many smart men and women of the world employ their 
smartness and activity to injure, wrong, deceive, entrap, and ruin other 
less smart and active men and women. Even the highest, the most ac- 
complished so-called education, the most “ religions ” training, offers no 
guarantee against the insidiousness of vice, the commission of crime. 
This too is proved daily, hourly, here and everywhere. Society de- 





(13.) INTELLECTUAL (!) Thissingle word, inadvertently introduced, furnishes, per- 
haps, the key to the solution of this school-question: ‘‘ Knowledge is power: ” but, 
‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


(14.) See Cardinal Cullen’s recent Pastoral. 
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mands from each and every one of its members more than smartness 
and activity. Rudimentary and even highly scientific and literary 
education, more properly instruction, is only partially social, merely 
mental, intellectual training—a means, not an end.. 

In reality there is no uneducated man in existence. All men are 
educated in and for the state of society in which “they live and move 
and have their being.” The veriest savage is not uneducated. The 
Australian is educated in the use of the boomerang; the Indian of the 
prairie in that of the bow and the scalping-knife, the stratagems of 
war; the Esquimaux in the management of the spear and the oar. 

But to return to the subject of Education: Education does not 
consist in the mere ¢raining of youth. Education is more than 
that. (15.) It is not merely the process pursued by the trainer 
or educator; it is also a passive process within the subject—a 
process independent of the will of both teacher and pupil. It is the 
development of thought, the process, the march of mental growth— 
a slow but steady progress ; and not only of thought, but of disposition, 
more properly speaking—of inclination or propensity, the germ of which 
has already been implanted by nature at the very birth—betore birth— 
in the embryo state—in the ovum at the moment of conception by the 
mother. Education is to man what training is to the plant. The latter 
will not flourish nor bring forth good fruits when planted in an uncon- 





(15.) ‘* Bildung ist die Gestaltung eines gegebenen Stoffes. Im engeren Sinne wird 
Bildung dem Menschen Zugeschrieben und bedeutet einen bestimmten Zustand der mit 
und in dem Leben entstehet und ebensowohl die werdende wie die vollendcte Bildung 
bedeuten kann, Sie ist in diesem Sinne die Entwickelung der k6rperlichen und geistigen 
Anlagen des Menschen und wird Theils durch Erziehung theils durch das Leben selbst 
bewirkt. Jene bezweckt die intellectuelle und dsthetische, dieses die Bildung des 
Characters, das Ziel beider ist aber Sittlichkeit. Die Wahre Bildung kann nur aus dem 
Innersten des Menschen hervorgehen.” 

‘Die Bildung eines ganzen Volkes, insofern sie die Vervollkommennung des biirger- 
lichen Lebens, die Entwickelung der Gesellschaft und der Verholltnisse des zusammen- 
lebens der Menschen zum Ziele hat, nennt man civilisation.” (Der Mensch Korper und 
geist). 

Bildung. Formation isthe giving, acquiring shape and form to or by any given matter, 
In a more restricted sense it is applied to man, and expresses a fixed condition or state 
which comes forth with life and during life, and may mean both the process of formation 
or the form finally given or acquired. In this sense (Bildung) is the development of 
both the bodily and mental capabilities and is brought about partly by education (train- 
ing), partly by and through life. The object of the former is the intellectual 
and wsthetic culture ; that of the latter the formation of character. The aim of both is 
morality. True Bildung (education, formation of character) can only proceed from the 
innermost of man himself. 

What is called civilization is the education, formation of character (Bildung) of a 
whole people, inasmuch as its object is the perfection of society and the development 
of social relations, (Man in body and mind.) 
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genial soil and climate—true ; but the soil will not be able to furnish the 
plant with the sap which it is incapable of receiving. The palm will 
flourish in the tropical regions, not only because the soil and climate are 
adapted to it, but because the palm itself’ is so organized by nature as 
to render it susceptible to the reception of the properties which 
promote its growth and enable it to bear good fruit. Thus it is with 
the mind. As nature has moulded it so will it be adapted to the recep- 
tion of certain impressions, and repel others which it becomes desirous 
to make upon it. It is utterly impossible to form a gentleman out of 
a man who has received from nature a low, grovelling, brutish, 
a merely animal mind. Cultivate his intellect, polish him as much 
as you please, place him in the best position, surround him by the 
most favorable circumstances, he will instinctively feel inclined as 
nature intended him to incline, and will follow the bent of his inclina- 
tion whenever he can do so, unless prevented by other surrounding 
powers or influences. Amongst these religion is perhaps the most 
powerful; not the religion of duty or of love, but of fear, and 
that fear is bodily fear—the fear of Hell. “Iam not afraid of the 
gallows,” said Reynolds, “ but of Hell ”—the sufferings after death— 
similar to those experienced when the body is subject to the direct 
action of fire upon it. Bodily fear. He was a shrewd politician who 
invented that fiction—a lake of brimstone and fire. He who first sug- 
gested the idea of burning heretics and Jews, rather than inflicting any 
other punishment, knew that it was the most fearful of all sufferings 
that could be inflicted. The eternal punishments of the ancients were 
mere child’s play in comparison with those. What are the sufferings in 
the Tartarus of the ancient poetical and ingenious heathen? What are 
the gnawing of a bird at the heart, the filling with water a bottomless 
barrel, the rolling upwards of a stone that always rolls down again, the 
sufferings of thirst in the midst of water that reaches to the lips—what 
is all this compared to theswimming in a lake of liquid fire, suffocated 
by the fumes of brimstone, without being able to die? Yes, the fear 
of Hell, this political engine in the hands of shrewd theologians, the 
religion of fear, 1 repeat—bodily tear—is the only check, not upon the 
inclination, but upon the indulgence of the inclination. But these 
cannot be removed. You cannot make a Carrier. feel or be inclined as 
a Howard feels or is inclined. Nature had made the former a monster, 
and circumstances enabled him to follow the bent of his inclination. 
The one, Lucretia—the virtuous wife of Brutus—was wnable to survive 
her own and her husband’s shame; the other of the same name, the 
poisoner, the incestuous daughter of Alexander VI., would not have 
considered the loss of honor as attended with any shame at all. The 
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minds of these two women were differently moulded by nature, and thus 
they acted respectively, although the former had been educated in hea- 
thenism, the latter most carefully and devoutly “ indoctrinated ” in 
Catholicism. 

What then is, or rather ought to be, the aim and object of educa- 
tion? Education for the man living in a civilized state of society, 
appears to me to be the process by which man may be made as good 
and as wise—not as he ought to be, for this depends in a very great 
measure, if not entirely,on the physical organization of each individual 
as he has received it from the hand of nature at his birth, in the embryo 
state, in fact, at the moment of conception (16)—but as good and wise as 





(16.) I have known in Spain a married woman who, though in many other respects a 
most amiable and kindhearted person and exemplary wife and of unaffected piety, never- 
theless murdered every one of her children (six in number) immediately after birth. 
She declared that it had been utterly impossible to her to resist the temptation. The 
poor Devil was charged with it, but he refused to be exorcised, knowing himself inno- 
cent, I suppose. 

What physiologist will deny that Fits, the young boy of Lowell, who recently, whilst 
in a state of somnambulism and freed from the control of reason and reflect on, made 
repeated attempts on the life of some persons whenever the circumstances were thought 
by him favorable for the commission of the deed, had received from nature the instinct, 
which, when not awake and under self-control, perhaps, of fear or caution, led him to 
take a fellow-being’s life ? 

We have another instance in the murder of the scissors-grinder of Hudson, N. Y. 

Joseph Waltz, in his confession of having murdered Hulcher, the scissors-grinder, 

states that the deed was done about ten o’clock P.M., on the first of May, or a little 
later. He went to the room occupied by Hulcher, whom he found asleep, and struck 
him three times with the hatchet, the first time with the blunt part and twice with the 
sharp side. He only groaned and all was over. Waltz then took the body to the stone 
wall, where the traces of blood were found, and covered it up. There he left it until 
the next night, when he took it down to the orchard and buried it. The officers, hav- 
ing learned all they could, took him out, at his own suggestion, to the place where the 
body was buried in the orchard. A few inches below the surface the body was found 
wrapped in a blanket. The head was horribly mangled. Waltz also confesses to hav- 
ing burned three schoolhouses in the town and buried the books, which have been found 
at the place he designated. When asked why he committed the crime he replied :— 
‘sT done it for mischief and not for gain. The bad spirit was in me and I wanted to do 
something bad.” He was born with the instinct of evil. 
There is another instance at Pittsburg (Penn.) towards the end of April, 1873. 
George Schaum, a little boy nine years old, was cruelly murdered and the mutilated 
body hidden in a wood by a boy, Timothy Bacon, aged sixteen, for the sake of a few 
groceries. The expression of his face is represented ‘* at times as devilish.” ‘‘He 
had an unfortunate pedigree, and physiologists will find in him an interesting case of 
the result of crime among ancestors. His grandfather was convicted of murder in the 
first degree and suffered the penalty, and his own father became crazeg with religious 
fanaticism and cut his own throat.” What were the workings of his father’s brain at 
the moment of the conception of this boy by his mothor ? 
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he is capable of being rendered under the circumstances by which he 
is surrounded (17). 

It isnot at school nor at college exclusively, nor in combination with 
these, that man is completely educated. It is often after leaving school 
and when he enters into the world that his education commences. 
How different will he find the education received in real, active life from 
the education received from books! It is when he comes in contact 
with his fellow-men that his real education commences. At school he 
received only instruction, book knowledge, not knowledge of the world. 
The bench and the bar, the stage, the bank, the counting-house, 
the store, the pawn-shop and the workshpp, and the bar-room, the 
barrack and the cockpit, the salon and the back slums, the very 
prison—all these are so many schools. Ile finds a teacher in almost 
every man he comes in contact with; and the intellect cramped by 
school literature becomes enlarged by reading at a riper age. The 
very street Arab is but the pupil of a street Arab, and becomes in turn 
the teacher of another street Arab. Nor is education confined as be- 
tween individuals. Nations become the pupils or teachers of nations. 
Thus we see, that when a superior community or people or race re- 
ceives constant accession from an inferior people or race the former grad- 
ually degenerates, and what is remarkable the inferior race will not im- 
prove by coming in contact with the superior. May not this account for 
the degeneracy which is so often perceived of what is called national 
character ? 

The object of education, then, being to render man as good and wise 





A few years since a girl of fifteen was in the habit of enticing very young children 
away into some remote spot, stripping them of their clothing or trinkets, then throwing 
them into a river or well and calmly contemplating their death struggles. Did not this girl 
come from the hand of nature a thief and murderer? But it may be asked—if such 
men as Hanlon, Dumolard, Leotade, Waltz, and scores of others are born without their 
concurrence or will with brutal and sanguinary instin-ts exist, what is society to do 
with them? Is it not unjust to deprive such men of life? Undoubtedly itis, Shut 
them up to prevent mischief ; but if the mischief is done and could not have been pre- 
vented, then destroy them to prevent further mischief from men who are not only use- 
less, but dangerous, pernicious; destroy them as you would the wolf, tiger, or alliga- 
tor, who were likewise created with instincts of cruelty and bloodthirstiness, 
though provided by her with the strength, cunning, and arms to satisfy their natural 
instinct. Destroy these men—not from a spirit of revenge, but in spite of justice asa 
matter of policy ; society will be better off without them, even though relinquishing any 
profit to be derived from prison labor. 

(17.) Iam well aware that this view is severely condemned by theologians. But if by 
reason, experience, and the laws of our nature, we are, in spite of ourselves, forced to 
admit this truth, how shall we be able to reconcile this ‘‘ new-fangled doctrine” with 
that prudent and undeniably useful theological dogma, free will? 
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‘ 
as he is capable of being made, will the education imparted at our com- 
mon schools, condueted as they are on anon-Catholic basis, be sufficient 
to attain the end in view? 

The advocates of exclusively Catholic education answer, “ Jt will 
not.” “In our public schools,” say they, “ youth is so trained as to 
become, when attaining the age of manhood or womanhood, brute- 
beasts, and ready to cut their country’s throat.” What, then, are the 
means insisted upon by them to be employed in order to avert such a 
calamity, and not only this, but to train youth so as to become the very 
pride of the country? The answer is, a Christian education : in reality, 
an education founded upon faith—belief. Belief in what? In the 
peculiar dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church. What are they? Not 
only the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion believed in by 
both Catholics and Protestants, for these are not at all deemed sufficient 
to prevent men from degenerating into brute beasts, but in addition to 
them, and chiefly because considered as indispensable, indeed essential, 
the following: 

1. The Real Presence, transubstantiation and concommittance, or 
consubstantiation. (18) 

2. The intercession and worship of the Virgin. 

3. The immaculate conception. 

4. The intercession and worship of the saints. 

5. A purgatory. 

3. The miracle-working power and divine virtue in images (19) and 
also in relics. 

7. The efficacy of absolution by the priest from the consequences of 
sin and of crime (as sin). 

8. The efticacy of the mass. 

9. The etticacy of extreme unction. 

10. The superior holiness of a life of celibacy. (20) 

11. The infallibility of the Head of the Church (the Pope). 

12. Tradition. (21) 

The Duty of— 

3. Attending mass. 





(18.) ‘‘It is a heretical error if any one maintains that the bread contains the mere 
bloodless body (ex sangue corpus) of the Lord.”—Council of Trent in its 13th session. 

(19.) This, though not directly taught by the Church, is fully tolerated everywhere 
and encouraged in every Catholic community in the world. 


(20.) ‘‘1f any one shall say that it is not better to lead a life of celibacy than to marry, 
let him be accursed.”—Council of Trent. 


(21.) The Council of Trent has established (in the 1st Decree of the - Session) that 
he who w Phd rejects the traditions be accursed. 
. LL—19 
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14. Confession. 

15. Prayers, fasts, and penance. 

This is as much as I can remember, nor do I believe that I have stated 
more than is taught or required, or stated it incorrectly. Thus it appears 
that the instruction demanded for youth in the public schools, is in 
faith or belief—belief in dogmas, the peculiar dogmas of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, and such on the ground of a belief therein being indis- 
pensable, essential in the formation of good citizens. I do not inquire 
whether these dogmas be or be not true, scriptural or unscriptural— 
whether they do or do not form part and parcel of Christianity. These 
are theological questions foreign, as such, to the subject under con- 
sideration. I care not to inquire whether it be true or false that “no 
man has a right before God to be of any religion but the Catholic.”* 
But whether these dogmas be or be not of Divine origin, the observ- 
ance of those duties indispensable to the salvation of the soul, the 
defenders of the present system of public education may reasonably 
ask, society may ask, the State 7s bound to ask, What possible influence 
can a belief in any one of these dogmas, or in the whole of them; what 
influence can a belief in any dogma, even in that of the Trinity or in the 
two natures—in any dogma whatever—exercise on human conduct? 
A mere belief in even the existence of a Deity cannot influence human 
conduct, unless that belief be accompanied by that of omniscience, 
omnipotence, and justice. What influence can the strictest, the most 
conscientious observance of all ¢hose duties exercise on man or woman, 
as a member of the social body—on his actions, his social or moral duties, 
his mind, his intellect? By what intellectual, spiritual or mysterious 
process can they (even taken in the aggregate, for as such they are 
represented as the “ beautiful handmaid of religion”) “help the child and 
improve his mind,” and mould the young heart so as to become “the 
pride of the State,” even though they should “ draw his mind and heart 
to God,” so as to become the glory of the Church? Might not the de- 
fenders of the present system of education ask, In what way has a belief 
in these dogmas operated upon society, upon the human mind, during 
the thousand years of darkness and ignorance, of savageness, serfdom, 
and despotism—indeed, till the Reformation had taken firm root? 
What was the nature of the influence exercised by them on the 
Inquisition, on the Crusaders, on the actors in the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, the Dragonnades, the wars of extermination against the 
Waldenses and Albigenses, the massacres in Ireland and the Nether- 
lands, the fires at Smithfield ? 





* ‘+ Catholic World” for April, 1870. 
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Did a belief in these dogmas, an observance of those duties, prevent 
the most remorseless treachery in the Ferdinands, the cruelty of the 
Philips, the mad fanaticism in the Torquemadas? Did they quench 
the thirst of blood in the Alvas and the Marys? Was it a check upon 
the Augsburg merchants, upon the Chapter of Notre Dame? 

What influence for good has a belief in these. dogmas exercised on 
the lives of some of the heads of the Church themselves, if there be any 
truth in history? John XII. ascended the throne in 955. In a Roman 
synod, after having been tried and found guilty of many crimes, he 
was deposed, but afterwards regained the See. He was, however, finally 
eaught in adultery and killed. Boniface VII., who seized the papal 
throne in 974, murdered his predecessor. His life was published by the 
Council of Constance after a long trial and the examination of wit- 
nesses of high standing. Tle was declared guilty of almost every 
crime and vice under heaven. Sixtus 1V. established brothels in Rome 
from which he derived an annual income of 10,000 ducats. Alexander 
VI. is represented as excelling in crime all others. Sanazarius compares 
him to Nero, and Pope, in his Essay on Man, to Caligula. That he was 
guilty of incest with his own daughter, the beautiful and accomplished 
but utterly debanched murderess, Lucretia, is well known. He was 
poisoned in mistake by the beverage prepared by him for some of the 
cardinals, 

Did a belief in these dogmas prevent Fermicius Maternus from im- 
pressing upon the Emperors Constantine and Constans their duty to ex- 
terminate root and branch those who did not wholly adopt their doc- 
trines? Did it prevent the Emperor Theodosius (4th century) from 
putting this advice into practice upon the heterodox citizens of Thessa- 
lonica, by putting the whole city to the sword and “utterly destroying 
everything that breathed ” ? 

Three hundred thousand human beings are slaughtered in a night 
without distinction of age or sex. And did its influence prevent the 
representative of God upon earth from decreeing a jubilee and heading 
a procession of thanksgiving for this slaughter to a God of mercy and 
truth? 

A mother prostrate and in tears implores the restoration to her arms 
of her child of which she has been robbed ; and those who hold the child 
in durance have the power to return it to its mother. Did this be- 
lief, however, prevent the manstealer from asserting in the name of 
God that these motherly tears were the work of Satan ? 

Where, then, ask the advocates of the present system of national 
. education, are the results for good upon the lives of even the most fer- 
vent believers in dogmas which are to transform the rising generation 
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here from brute beasts into the pride of the country? Have they ever, 
at any period of their history, acted as @ check upon the indulgence of 
the worst passions, the exercise of the most inhuman cruelty; ever pre- 
vented men from degenerating into brute beasts; ever kept back the 
matricidal hand that cut a country’s throat? 

Hitherto our “ godless” system of education has not “ degenerated” 
our youth. They have not been changed into brute beasts. 

We will now proceed to inquire into the effects produced in those 
countries where exclusively Catholic education has obtained for centu- 
ries as regards knowledge, crime and the general condition of society, 
with a view to show that that system does not act as a greater or more 
efficient safeguard against the degeneracy of men into brute beasts. 





THE MODERN BALAKS AND BALAAMS. 


In the history of Balaam, a most remarkable instance is afforded of 
a certain class of men who know full well what is right, and yet pur- 
posely do what is wrong. Balaam, the professed prophet and wizard 
of the Midianites and the surrounding heathen nations, is the repre- 
sentative of that class. Far above his superstitious believers in thought 


and knowledge, none knew better than he how impotent is the word 
of man when placed in opposition to the will of God. Balaam himself 
was no believer in the supernatural powers which the ignorant multi- 
tude ascribed tohim. But it was pleasant to have power, it was pleasant 
to rule the very minds of a whole people by pandering to their intole- 
rable ignorance, and by holding an irresistible sway over their super- 
stitious fears. With polytheism must ever exist superstition ; with 
superstition will ever follow a train of base impostors. Moab, Midian, 
and the countries through which Israel had to pass on their way to 
Palestine, were infested with idolaters, and as a necessary consequence, 
superstition reigned supreme. Thus arose men like Balaam, who, 
infinitely above their contemporaries in religious knowledge, loved to 
keep them in their blindness, and labored to plunge them deeper and 
deeper into the abyss of darkness, so that their own selfish interests 
might be benefited, and their own arbitrary power over mind and 
body might be maintained. Now, if this class of men had died out; 
if this class of which Balaam is the type, had long since received that 
eternal death to which it was justly entitled; if, indeed, ignorance and 
superstition had ceased to be the chosen companions of the masses; if 
the leaders of the people no longer practised villainy and imposition, 
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and that too under the cloak of religion, it would perhaps be needless, 
at this late day, to write an article on the history of Balaam. As, 
however, the world has not yet arrived at that happy state of being 
when intellect is the text-book for religious belief, when reason is the 
guide to the shrine of religion, when the mass of mankind discard big- 
otry and superstition—the arch-enemies to progress and enlightenment— 
when priests and teachers preach God’s Word by the infallible stand- 
ard of truth, when leaders and followers unite for the one and holy 
purpose of serving God with heart and soul, and not for pretending to 
serve God so as to serve themselves, it may not be out of place to re- 
view the biblical narrative of the history of Balaam, in order to trace 
the analogy which exists between it and our present time and condition, 
and to ascertain in how far a knowledge of that narrative and of its 
aflinity to ourselves may be turned to practical instruction and advan- 
tage. 

The war of extermination had commenced. Before the armies of 
the Lord—the people whorf He had redeemed from Pharaoh’s dynasty 
to break the iron band of irreligion which -had enclasped the whole 
world—before this horde of emancipated bondmen had fallen some of 
those idolatrous nations who had polluted the earth with their abomina- 
tions, and impiously outraged the majesty of Heaven with their revolt- 
ing crimes. Sihon, king of the Amorites, and Og, king of Bashan, 
had already paid the penalty of their sins, and they and their children 
and their subjects had been smitten by the avenging armies of the 
children of Israel. Terror and dismay accompanied the march of the 
Hebrews. Surrounding nations looked on with wonder and amazement, 
and marvelled to see powerful kingdoms succumbing before a band of 
fugitives, untutored to war and untrained to arms. Seeing not that 
it was the march of intellect which was conquering ignorance ; that it 
was the power of truth battling against falsehood ; that it was the force 
of a good cause triumphing over the impotency of vice—they judged 
only according to the heathenish mummery of their times, and attrib- 
uted the conquest of these kingdoms and the victories of the Hebrews 
to some supernatural influences, to some mystical incantations, which 
filled the hearts of the weak with the valor of the mighty, and thus 
forced even the giants of the land to fall prostrate before their de- 
stroyers. 

Foremost among those who noted with abject dread the victorious 
march of the Israelites was Balak, king of Moab. Though himselt 
a strong and powerful monarch, though possessed of armies by far more 
disciplined and skilled in the art of warfare than the Hebraic legions, 
he yet trembled at the approach of a smaller power, and superstitiously 
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believed that human prowess would avail him nothing, and that the only 
way to insure his security was to defeat incantation by incantation, and 
sorcery by sorcery. Thus in his extremity he sent to Balaam, who was 
just the man for promoting his views. For a lifetime, fraud and deceit 
had been the business and capital of Balaam. ‘Trickery and imposition 
had gained him a repute far and wide. And yet, none knew better 
than he how futile was the attempt to curse those whom God had blessed. 
Than Balaam none knew better how radically false and deceptive 
were all the jugglery of incantations, and the hollowness of his preten- 
sions. But what cared he for that? Ambitious for power and crav- 
ing for wealth, he well knew that it was only by keeping up the belief 
in his fame, and by encouraging the superstitious fancies of his people, 
that he could command that influence and obtain that wealth he so 
eagerly coveted. Thus, on this as on every other occasion, he was ready 
to exercise every species of imposition by which he could gratify his 
admirers and satisfy his avaricious disposition. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for Balak’s purpose, God interposed, and appearing to Balaam, 
through the medium of inspiration, warned him not to curse the peo- 
ple, for they were blessed. This we take to mean, that on the occasion 
of Balak’s messengers arriving, the good qualities of Balaam’s nature 
conquered for a moment his evil propensities; and the voice of truth 
and justice having for a brief period possession of his soul, induced him 
to sacrifice his own private interests and to resist Balak’s overtures. 
But the crafty Balak was not thus to be disappointed. The very an- 
swer of Balaam excited the more his fears and increased his dread of 
the Israelites. More than ever now did he place faith in Balaam’s 
pretensions, and more than ever did he desire to hear Israel cursed from 
the mouth of so renowned a prophet. Sending back, therefore, to Ba- 
laam messengers more numerous and more influential than the former, 
even princes of his kingdom, he promised the prophet riches, and honor, 
and every possible distinction, provided he would only accede to his 
proposition and come and curse the people of Israel. At first, Ba- 
Jaam’s good resolutions still prevailed, and hg replied to the messen- 
gers, “If Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I can- 
not go beyond the word of the Lord my God to do less or more.” 
But cupidity allured him with its golden bait; the glorious promises 
of Balak, the honor and renown, the wealth, and the extensive power 
which were so enticingly held out to him, were at length too much to 
resist ; and so, stifling the voice of conscience, and closing his heart 
against what he knew to be right, he once more relapsed into his evil 
thoughts, and at length determined to accompany the messengers. 
This struggle between his sense of right and his own wicked desires— 
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in other words, this struggle between rectitude and covetousness—is de- 
picted by the biblical allegory of God appearing again for the second 
time unto Balaam and permitting him to go, under certain conditions. 
As in almost all cases of premeditated wickedness the evil generally 
recoils on the head of the inventors, so was it in the present instance. 
Balak had devised evil against the Israelites, and Balaam, well knowing 
that it was evil, had yet conspired with Balak in his own heart, and 
secretly wished to go with the messengers and perpetrate the evil. He 
went; but once more was the serpent deprived of its fangs. The poison 
which was to destroy Israel became innocuous, and the intended evil 
descended with all its force upon its originators. The machinations 
of Balak and the pertinacity of Balaam were, by the will of God, made 
to recoil on themselves. Balaam went, and once again was his good 
angel with him and forced him, despite of himself, to speak the words 
which the spirit of inspiration should put into his mouth. Thus was 
Balak made to listen, not to the wild jargon of idolatrous incantation, 
but to the prophetic outpourings of heavenly inspiration ; while Balaam, 
ever anxious to discover some weak point in Israel through which he 
might hurl forth the much-wished-for anathema, is made to see nothing 
but perfection and holiness, and the curses which were ready in his 
heart are turned to blessings on his lips: thus showing that there is in- 
deed but One who can bless or curse—the Eternal and most Holy 
Creator—the sole Lord and Ruler of the whole world! 

In the entire account of this little episode in the history of Israel, 
we see only what is now going on in the world, and what is daily be- 
ing practised in asmaller or greater degree, according as men’s charac- 
ters and passions vary. Where do we find the Balaks and the Balaams 
more common than in the religious history of the Jews? How, for 
centuries, has the voice of reason been stifled, the claims of intellect 
denied, and all the higher powers of the mind abandoned on the altar 
of blind and reckless faith, led thereto by the arbitrary command of 
this or that school of dogmatists! Here we find a furious and intol- 
erant faith substituting mockery for worship; bigotry for zeal ; super- 
stition for rational belief, and meaningless inconsistencies for the pure 
word of truth. Where do we find greater Balaks than among the 
masses of the Jews only half a century ago, who willingly gave up 
their entire hearts and souls to the wild outpourings of their crafty Ba- 
laams? Even at the present time, with shame be it said, we have our 
Balaks among us who love to revel in their superstitions, who love to 
be kept undernot only by wily priests, but even by crafty laymen ; and, 
much worse than this, we have also our share of Balaams, professed 
leaders and prophets, who love to keep their Balaks in darkness, who 
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aim only at sinking their admirers deeper and deeper into the slough 
of ignorance, and into the abyss of their own follies. 

We speak of Israel in preference to other religious denominations, 
because the welfare of Israel concerns us most. It can certainly be 
argued that there are Balaks and Balaams among all sects, whatever 
their peculiar teachings may be. Priestcraft with its demoralizing effects 
is seen in other churches much more vividly than in ours. But, ad- 
mitting this to be so, what right have we to complain of our neighbors 
so long as the evil exists, even in a minor degree, in our own camp ? 
Heaven knows we have had until late years a very liberal share of 
Balaks and Balaams, and not a few are still among us. Yet has it been 
and is now with us even as it was with our ancestors in the days of the 
original Balak and Balaam. The evil machinations are by a wise 
dispensation of Providence averted, and in their place are substituted 
pure and godly principles. Where darkness was wished for on the 
one hand by the ignorant, and darkness was purposely intended to be 
given by the crafty and ambitious on the other hand, there light shone 
forth and brilliantly illumined the scene. Where the jargon of incanta- 
tion was attempted, there the heavenly strains of prophetic inspiration 
were heard ; where the malediction was pronounced, there the blessing 
followed. 

Turning our attention from Israel collectively to Israel as individ- 
vals, we again ask if we have not a fair share of Balaams in our own 
camp? Take for instance the two conflicting schools of Judaism at the 
present time. What a variety of absurdities and inconsistencies we 
see practised by the partisans of these schools. On the one side we 
have men, whose mental ability no one will question, strangely main- 
taining that this or that ridiculous custom or ceremony is a principle of 
religion, the word of God, and is therefore binding upon us forever; and 
yet, to the utter astonishment of right-thinking minds, these same zealots 
purposely wander away from what they deem the right path, and turn 
into so many by-ways and lanes as almost to bring the odium of shame 
upon the name of Jew. Nor do we find that the other class is mate- 
rially superior on this head ; for while noisy pretensions are made to 
purify the word of God from all the dross with which it is enveloped, 
the word of God is itself but little regarded as the line of duty. In 
both instances the struggle between rectitude and covetousness is 
going on; the sense of right battling with the desire for private gain ; 
the Balaam of old again personified. Thanks to God, however, the 
Balaams of the one side are fast dying out and becoming lost to Israel 
and to the world, and the Balaams of the other side are counter- 
balanced by the thousands of pious and well-meaning Jews who strive 
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to live in accordance with the views they hold and the principles they 
maintain. Yet, so long as the evil exists at all, it is incumbent on us 
to wage a holy warfare against it and to use every legitimate means at 
our command to effectually eradicate it. And foremost among our 
weapons must be education. It is only the ignorant who are supersti- 
tious, and only the superstitious who can be led away and blinded by 
the pretensions of the impostor. To diffuse knowledge, theretore, is 
our first duty; and here we do not mean only secular knowledge, but 
that which is of equal importance, the knowledge of our religion 
and its requirements. Jewish history and literature must form promi- 
nent features in the education of our youth, if we would have them, 
when grown to man’s estate, intelligent and conscientious Jews, 
capable of thinking for themselves and sincere in their convictions. 
Again, we must have in our ministry men of undoubted honesty and 
integrity. It is not sufficient that our leaders be learned; they must 
also be truthful and god-fearing. No pandering to the wishes of 
wealthy ignorance should ever characterize their words or deeds, but 
fearlessly must they proclaim the truth, even though, at times, it be 
not acceptable. With an upright clergy and an intelligent laity, we 
need never fear the machinations of our enemies; for, though there 
should arise ever so many Balaks who seek our destruction, and ever 
so many Balaams who would be ready to curse us, yet will our camp 
present such an appearance as to force from the lips of the would-be 
curser, the exclamation of old, ‘ How beautiful are thy tents, O Jacob! 
thy tabernacles, O Israel!” 





THE BITER BIT. 

An inhabitant of Jerusalem, coming to Athens on some particular 
business, entered the house of a merchant, with a view of procuring a 
lodging. The master of the house, being rather merry with wine, and 
wishing to have alittle sport, told him, that by a recent law, they must 
not entertain a stranger, unless he first made three large strides towards 
the street. ‘ How shall I know,” rejoined the Hebrew, “ what sort of 
strides is in fashion amongst you? Show me, and I shall know how 
to imitate you.” The Athenian made one long stride, which brought 
him to the middle of his shop—the next brought him to its threshold— 
and the third carried him into the street. Our traveller no sooner 
perceived it, than he shut the street door upon the Athenian.— 
“What,” cried the latter, “do you shut me out of my house? ”— 
“ Thou hast no reason to complain,” replied the Hebrew, “I only do 
that to thee which thou didst intend to do unto me.”—Remember, 
that he who attempts to circumvent another, has no right to complain of 
being himself circumvented. Meprasu Ecuocu. 





THE ISLAND OF JEWELS. 
BY CHARLOTTE MONTEFIORE. 


Ir was a fine summer’s day—an English summer’s day, not oppres- 
sively hot—when it is a delight to breathe the warm pleasant air, doubly 
pleasant if it comes loaded with the fragrance of new-mown hay, or the 
perfume of some neighboring hawthorn blossom, as it came to me 
through my open cottage window. “ Well,” said [, in answer to the 
inviting breeze, “I will go out, and leave off pondering on that dark 
entangled web, human life, and with beautiful, joyous nature 
around me, forget man’s troubled existence.” I raised my head 
from its drooping position, closed my books, locked my desk, and 
sallied out. But, like my own shadow, thoughts of sadness fol- 
lowed me into the bright sunshine of my garden, and I could not 
escape from the latter any more than from the former. The 
birds warbled in vain to me, the flowers I loved so well sent me 
consoling words in their language of sweet odors; but they spoke in 
vain. Man’s destiny appeared to me only the more wretched by com- 
parison with the fairy scene in which he performs his little part. And 
yet no great misfortune had befallen me—death had not thrown his 
withering shadow upon my home—no ardent hope had been suddenly 
blighted—but I was suffering from a load of little cares and disappoint- 
ments; efforts strenuously made for what I thought laudable objects 
had been unsuccessful; long cherished plans had come to naught; I 
had seen, that morning too, poverty which I could not relieve, heart- 
burning for which I could find no balm. Every one seemed to me 
perhaps a reflection of myself, unfit for the situation he was placed in, 
wearing out his little span of life in discontented murmurings, and 
among this miserable crew I felt myself a most miserable, useless being. 

Having walked three times round my garden, without coming to any 
more agreeable conclusion, I opened the wicker gate, and, brushing 
ruthlessly through the clematis which overarches it, strewing the path 
with a shower of its snowy flowers, I walked rapidly away from the 
garden—away from the shady lanes [ liked best to saunter in—away 
from the village—and, above all, away from the infant school, for the 
sound of children’s careless laughter would have caused my tears to 
flow. I walked on towards the sea, but many old friends were sunning 
themselves on the beach, and I felt sure that William would torment 
me to take a sail—old Jim would insist upon my looking through his 
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telescope at that white speck yonder—and Tom, my devoted naturalist, 
would fill my hands with curious weeds, just torn from their rocky 
homes to grace my herbarium—and I fled from all those intrusions 
upon my solitude by a narrow zigzag path up to a lonely part of the 
downs, which, from its uninviting aspect, I had never visited before. 

Throwing myself down there upon the short, warm grass, I gazed 
upon the wide expanse of ocean—upon the broken cliffs, with their 
sharp cutting shadows and brilliant lights—and, unlike the flowers and 
the birds, the little waves murmured in a plaintive voice of sadness, 
care, and death. Their influence was soothing, and looking into that 
ocean was like looking into the glistening eye of some dear friend—out 
of its mysterious depths came sympathy and comfort. And as I gazed 
in a more tranquil mood I became fascinated, as it were, by one pale 
green strip of water, which looked like a floating ribbon gently waving 
in the blue sea. And the ribbon became larger and less transparent, 
until it seemed no longer of the same element as the surrounding water. 
The longer I looked at it the more it seemed to increase in size and 
density ; its surface was broken into various forms, marked by lights 
and shadows and diverse colors ; now hills and woods appeared upon 
it, and long rivulets wound their silver threads through the wondrous 
scene. Dut as it grew into a large island a mist arose upon the seaand 
formed a band around it, which concealed its margin, but left the inte- 
rior clear and distinct; indeed, the sun’s rays seemed to centre there, 
and the atmosphere, pure and transparent as that of a southern clime, 
allowed me to see its smallest details. 

And now emerged from the mist on the eastern side of the island mov- 
ing, living forms. I half expected them to be some strange sea-nymphs 
and mermaids, and was somewhat disappointed on finding only the like- 
nesses of my old well-known brother and sister man and woman. I 
soon became, however, interested in them, and anxious to learn whence 
they came and whither they were bound ; for they all moved in one 
direction—from east to west. Some appeared to enjoy their journey, 
and rather danced than walked along’; others, on the contrary, looked 


5? 
weary, as if the way was long and tiring ; and a few seemed so weak 
and tottering that it was painful for them to proceed, but yet they 
moved on at the same pace as the strong and the hearty. Many cast 
wistful glances back to the east, but none ever returned, none even ever 
paused or rested for one moment; and I thought I heard a rustling 
wind behind the travellers, urging them on. All proceeded in thesame 
direction, but by different paths; some were toiling up steep hills, 
others moving pleasantly in flowery meadows; one traveller entered the 
deep gloom of a forest, while another walked through a sunny garden. 
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But the east wind blew upon them all alike, and murmured, “On, on!” 
and the hills were ascended, and the dark forests crossed, and alas! the 
meadows and gardens also, and other paths, some rugged and some 
pleasant, were trodden by these restless islanders. 

Differing from each other in almost every respect, these fellow-trav- 
ellers had one point of resemblance, which seemed to indicate they had 
some common mission to perform—each carried in his hand a small 
casket of rock crystal, at the bottom of which a few lines were engraven. 
I remarked that on the eastern side the caskets seemed nearly spotless, 
but that as their owners advanced they became soiled, and many even 
were much defaced with stains ; but I perceived also that some became 
enriched with precious stones—these arranged themselves into letters 
and formed words. On one casket—its owner had just emerged from 
an ugly ravine—I read in ruby letters * Faith ;” on another, written 
in deepest sapphire, “Charity.” And when the casket was adorned 
with many of these brilliant words it shone so brightly that it shed a 
beautiful lustre around. 

“Is it to beautify these precious caskets that these beings are jour- 
neying here?” thought I. ‘ Ah, no, that cannot be; tor many never 
look at the gem they almost unconsciously carry, and only busy them- 
selves with gathering the blossoms they find on their way. There is 
one fair young traveller decking herself with garlands of flowers, heed- 
less of the stains the rose-leaf and the violet ake upon her casket ; there 
is another picking luscious fruit, equally regardless of the juice which 
falls upon his casket and leaves a blemish there. And there is another, 
and, I suppose, a wiser traveller, fur he smiles with contempt at those 
two careless beings, and even tells them that all they have amassed is 
frail, perishable, and profitless. His arms were filled with gold and 
silver, and on his back he carried a load of precious sweet-scented wood, 
and I admired his industry, his patience, and his self-denial, which en- 
abled him to leave untouched the beautiful flowers and tempting fruit 
he passed by, and to toil on for the lasting gold.‘ Doubtless,” thought 
I, “ these travellers are obeying the orders of some king and bringing 
him the treasures of the island. The flowers, the fruit, and the gold 
are to be taken to some distant shore, but the former will certainly 
wither and decay before they reach their new home; truly wise is 
the man who carries the latter load —his burden is heavy, but his treas- 
ure is lasting, and his toil will not have been vain.” And as this 
man advanced towards the western limit a sunbeam burst through the 
mist, and, resting on the shore of the island, looked to me like a golden 
bridge uniting this with some unseen land. Then, to any astonishment 
and grief, I saw the load of palm and cedar branches fall from his back, 
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the gold and silver escaped from his trembling grasp, and the waves 
seemed to roll them into the interior of the island again. Bereft of all 
he had so anxiously amassed, the poor man stepped upon the sunbeam 
with the unheeded casket in his hand, and shrouded in the closing mist 
his form was soon lost to me. 

Perplexed and dissatisfied at what I had seen, I bewailed the hard 
tate of these poor travellers, who labored for naught, and who seemed 
so ignorant during their journey of what must happen at its termina-— 
tion, and my interest increased by pity. I watched three new-comers 
in the island with curious attention. One I heard called Learsi, 
the second Felicia, and the third Yresim. When I first saw them they 
were all three walking in a beautiful garden quite at the eastern side of 
the island; they all looked blithe and joyous, and in that lovely spot 
they could hardly have been otherwise. The trees seemed only just 
to have burst into leaf, of so fresh and tender a green was their foliage ; 
and the plants, which had been sown by no niggard hand, were cov- 
ered with opening buds, rather than full-blown flowers. But what I 
thought more beautiful even than the blushing buds and the light young 
leaves were the travellers’ caskets—their crystal was nearly spotless, and 
they were so admirable in their purity that I was never tired of gazing 
at them. Happiness beamed upon the travellers’ faces, and they talked 
to each other of the beauty of the garden, and of the kindness of the 


monarch who had sent them to such a pleasant abode. But I felt only 
intense compassion for these poor ignorant beings ; for I saw that the 


garden was not large, and beyond it were waste lands and barren 
moors. 


Yresim was the first to leave the garden: the flowers became scarcer 
upon his path, the trees few and dwarfed, until they disappeared, and 
Yresim found himself upon the unsheltered moor. Surprised and sor- 
rowful, Yresim turned a .2arful eye to the pleasant scene he had quitted, 
where his former companions were still revelling among  sweet- 
scented bowers; but soon he brushed away the unmanly tear, and read- 
ing the words engraved on his casket, which seemed to act as a talis- 
man upon his spirits, walked unrepiningly on. As he proceeded the 
climate appeared to change, a cold wind swept over the desolate moor, 
and Yresim folded his cloak around him, but it had been torn by some 
brambles on the road, and it did not seem to shield him from that 
chilling blast; he shivered with cold, and his face looked pale and 
pinched. The path became, too, more and more rugged. Yresim’s 
feet were often cut by sharp stones, and he limped as if in pain. 

At last, overcome by cold and suffering, the lonely traveller seemed 
to me to be measuring with his eye the distance that separated him 
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from the western limit of the island, and he sighed repeatedly when he 
saw how long it still was; and then he turned to his casket, but its 
crystal was dimmed by those heavy sighs, and he tried now in vain to 
decipher the words which were written in it. And then an expression 
of anguish came over him, and he looked to the right and to the left at 
the more fortunate travellers, whose paths, unlike his, were pleasant and 
cheerful, with a look of envy, almost of hate. “ Ah, why can I not 
follow them?” he murmured; “ why are they allowed to bask in the 
sunshine and I forced to strive against this biting wind? Where is thy 
justice, great King? where thy mercy?” 

Yresim now found himself at the foot of a steep hill, and my heart 
bled for the poor weary traveller, with such a barrier to cross, and not 
even the pleasant words in his casket to cheer him on his way. 

He began the ascent with trembling limbs and downcast eyes, and 
his pallor seemed to increase with every step, and his cloak to become 
more tattered and useless. Suddenly a rustling sound attracted his 
attention, and, looking up, he saw at a little distance from him, but in 
the same rugged, difficult path which he was so painfully treading, 
a fellow-traveller. The latter bore the same signs as Yresim of cold, 
want, and fatigue; but yet, strangely enough, [ thought he did not 
look unhappy. He was diligently employed picking up stones. These 
I soon perceived to be precious gems, which arranged themselves into 
glittering words upon his casket, and I read on it “ Resignation” and 
“Fortitude.” And these words reflected such a beautiful light upon 
the traveller’s thin pale face that I felt more admiration than compas- 
sion for him. 

His example was not lost upon poor Yresim, and he, too, began search- 
ing for these blessed stones, for some time, however, without success. 
Having observed that the traveller repeatedly consulted the words in 
his casket, he turned to his, and wiped away the moisture from the 
erystal, which became clear and transparent again. Yresim then read 

_with avidity the words which had so long been hidden from him, and 
as he read and pondered on their meaning I thought his face became 
more hopeful, and soon I saw some precious stones glittering in his 
hands, and he placed them on his casket, and I read there in emerald let- 
ters, “ Trust,” “ Faith,” and “ Courage.” 

The hill was still high and steep, but Yresim murmured no more, and 
in the most rugged spots he generally found some gem or other, so that 
by the time he had reached the summit his casket was richly adorned, 
And now he has gained the platform, and he looks back on the way he 
had toiled up with an expression of satisfaction, nay, almost of pleasure ; 
then, turning to the radiant west, repeats a short but fervent thanks- 
giving. . 
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The descent was easy—though here and there were brambles—and, 
on the whole, the path was smooth and pleasant ; but Yresim was now 
near the end of his journey, and the island, with its pleasant spots and 
dreary wastes, must soon be left forever. 

I perceived that the western shore was very different from the east- 
ern. Here there were no beautiful gardens, with variegated flowers 
glowing in the sunshine, but quiet, shady groves instead ; and through 
the branches of the dark trees Yresim gazed into the deep blue heavens. 
And now he is so near the shore that he hears the waves beating against 
it and feels the ocean’s damp breath upon his brow, and his casket 
shines brighter than ever, as, with it clasped in his uplifted hands, he 
mounts the golden arch, and—but I strained my eyes in vain, I could 
follow him no more. 

I then tried to discover his two early companions, They had both 
left the garden where I had first seen them. Learsi was walking in a 
deep valley, which led to a dark forest ; and Felicia was crossing a sunny 
meadow, fragrant with flowers from every clime. Here the bluebell 
and primrose grew under the shade of the pomegranate, the white 
flowers of the myrtle received a slight blush from the scarlet poppy be- 
side them, and the wood anemone and celandine mingled their fresh field 
perfume with the richer odor of tropical plants. 

Felicia looked bright.and happy as when I last had seen her; robes 
of the softest material hung in ample folds round her graceful form, and 
her waving hair,on which sunbeams seemed to be ever gleaming, formed 
a fitting frame of gold for her fair dimpled face, the very type of joyous 
beauty. 

The absent are often brought as vividly to mind by contrast as by 
resemblance; and when I saw this beautiful being gliding along the 
flowery meadow, the pale attenuated form of Yresim appeared before 
me, wrapping his tattered cloak about his shivering limbs, and almost 
involuntarily I repeated his cry of despair—“ O King, where is thy 
justice ?” 

Felicia, in the meantime, was adorning herself with flowers, rainbow 
garlands were twined around her white garments, and a wreath of dark 
violets enhanced the brightness of her hair, and before these had time 
to fade she had culled fresh ones from that paradise of flowers. As I 
continued watching her, however, 1 thought I could discover symptoms 
of weariness, or rather discontent; she would sometimes throw away 
her fairest wreaths—trampling them under foot, and would eagerly 
choose other flowers, of rarer growth, perhaps, or richer scent, but these 
likewise were soon exchanged for new ones, which seemed, in their turn, 
to please but for a very short time. But at last, although she continued 
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to gather and arrange the flowers which grew so profusely around her, 
all pleasure and zest in the occupation appeared gone; listlessly she 
picked those fragrant blossoms and listlessly scattered them again. 

She now entered a grove of orange trees, and as she walked through 
that golden shade I thought a degree of joyousness seemed to return 
to her. The rich clustering fruit, the mossy carpet she was treading 
on, and the canopy of green branches, upon which birds of wonderful 
plumage, and insects which must have been winged gems, were darting 
about like meteors in a northern sky, formed a novel scene which ap- 
peared to interest and please her; the long absent smile parted her lips 
again, and her eyes shone with something of their former lustre. But why 
does she start and turn pale, and bend her head forward as though she 
were listening to some ill-boding sound? I can only hear the murmur of 
rippling water. But as that sound grows louder her alarm seems also to 
increase ; she looks back and tries to retrace her steps, but the pitiless 
east wind whispers hoarsely, ‘ Onwards,” and with blanched face and 
trembling limbs she proceeds. But as she walks on, the oranges wither, 
and dead leaves fall noiselessly but sadiy to the ground. In a few mo- 
ments she has passed the now mournful grove, but she has not entered 
the bright sunshine again; heavy clouds darken the sky, anda thick 
mist has arisen, veiling the landscape within its impalpable curtain. 

Felicia looked neither at the clouds nor at the mist, for there, at a few 
yards before her, was the cold, dark wave, and each unwilling, tottering 
step she took brought her nearer to it. The poor faded flowers fell 
one by one from the form they had adorned, and under garlands and 
wreaths appeared Felicia’s till then unheeded casket ; for the first time 
she now examined it, but the stains of flowers rendered it almost im- 
possible to decipher any of the wordsengraven init. Alas! alas! where 
can she look to for consolation, for help 4 Above are the angry heavens— 
behind; the scenes she may not return to—before her the fatal water, 
reflecting the dark clouds, and bounded by the mysterious mist. Tears, 
hot, scalding tears, fell from that disconsolate one; and I heard, though 
indistinctly, from her pale quivering lips, words of sorrow, fear, and 
remorse. And now her feet touched the dreaded brink, and soon the 
silent wave encircled her, and a fearful struggle ensued between that 
fragile being and the ever-deepening waters. Every moment she sank 
deeper and deeper, and at last [ could only perceive a white speck upon 
the dull gray water. 

But the mist gradually cleared away, and I discovered’ at no great 
distance the opposite bank ; thus, it was not the great boundless ocean, 
after all, but only one of the rivers of the island ; and Felicia, the same, 
yet how unlike, appeared mounting with difliculty the slippery bank. 
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The work of years had been accomplished in that short space of time, 
for youth, mirth, and beauty had departed from her. Felicia’s eyes 
were bent upon her casket, which had regained much of its original 
purity—the water of the river, or her tears, perhaps, had washed off 
many of its stains, but it was adorned with no precious stones, and as 
the traveller gazed sorrowfully at it, she whispered faintly, “ Not 
one single jewel have I found during my long pilgrimage.” But at 
that moment something shone upon the bank, like fallen tears among 
the weeds; Felicia stooped, however, took up the sparkling drops, and 
placed them on her casket, where they formed the word “ Humility.” 

Whilst thus employed, she met Learsi, her old companion in the 
spring garden. Toil and grief had left their ineffaceable marks upon 
him, but there was beauty still in the pale, lofty brow, all furrowed as 
it was, and in the bright, unquenched fire of his eye, An exquisite 
light shone upon his face, and seemed to throw a halo of glory and 
purity around him. This beautiful light emanated from his casket, 
which was covered with jewels ; among them, but larger and brighter 
than any, shining like stars taken from heaven’s own mine, appeared 
the words “ Che arity” and “ Brotherly Love.” 

Felicia seemed attracted by their dazzling beauty, and begged Learsi 
to tell her how and where he had found such matehless gems. ‘* Match- 
less they are by no means,” replied Learsi, “there are many larger and 
finer in the island; and if you search for them, following the written 
directions of our King, you will doubtless find them. But, tell me, where 
have you been since we parted, and what have you acquired to take 
back to the Monarch who has sent us?” Felicia hung her head as she 
pointed to her poorly adorned casket, and then related to him the 
scenes that I had witnessed. 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Learsi, when she had finished, “we are 
strangely blind, and our eyes must be rudely opened by the cold blast 
on the moor, by the fearful waters of the river, or by the sharp fingers 
of thorns and brambles, or we see not the jewels around us.” 

* What becomes, then,” said Felicia, “ of those whose path is ever 
among flowers ¢” 

“ Where is that path ?” replied Learsi ; “ no traveller in the jewelled 
isle ever has found it yet, methinks.” 

“ Ay,” returned Felicia, with a sigh, “we are sent indeed upon a 
hard, dismal journey.” 

“Hard and dismal truly we might call it, notwithstanding its bean- 
tiful eastern garden, its many sweet- eu glades, and its glorious 
views, were not priceless jewels the reward of our toil and pain. Do 
not let us malign this island where are found the talismans without 


which the gates of our distant, radiant home will never open to us.” 
VOL. 11.20. 
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“But you have not told me where you found those precious gems,” 
said Felicia, “and I am all impatience to learn.” 

‘“‘ T had wandered through many varied scenes,” began Learsi, “ when 
I found myself in the middle of a large, gloomy forest ; my thoughts 
were as dark as the atmosphere around me; which received no light 
from the sun, but was only fitfully illumined by the fire-fly and glow- 
worm. Whilst Iwas thinking how'sad and dismal was my path, I heard 
half-stifled sobs of some poor travellers, who seemed still more affected 
than I was by that strange darkness. And I felt intense pity for my 
fellow-pilgrims, and tried with all ‘my might to clear away the close 
entangled brambles, so that they might proceed at least without pain, 
if without pleasure; and though the work was hard, and made my hands 
bleed, and the good I effected was not great, I fancied 1 heard fewer 
groans, and I certainly felt less miserable myself. And now I made 
the invaluable discovery of an axe, strong and sharp, with which I cut 
away the hanging branches in all directions. 

“‘ My followers had certainly now a much clearer path before them ; 
and as 1 rested for a moment from my labors, I listened for words of 
thanks and praise from them, but I was only greeted with ironical 
cheers and cries of, ‘If I had your axe, and your strength, I should not 
be contented with lopping a few miserable boughs, but whole trees 
should lie prostrate, and you should all breathe the fresh air, and see 
the pure light of day.’ 

“* Angry and disheartened, I was half inclined to. throw away my 
axe and give up such thankless work, but, fortunately for me, I received 
a wholesome rebuke from a poor little glow-worm which had been 
rudely thrust away by one of my fellow-travellers, with the angry ex- 
clamation of ‘ Begone, foolish insect, what use is your dim lamp; it 
only makes our darkness more dreary by reminding us of the light we 
have lost.’ But the glow-worm returned to its path, and continued to 
give its feeble light—mocked and laughed at by some, thanked by a 
few, and useful in its little way to all. 

“Shamed by the poor little glow-worm’s example, I went on hack- 
ing away with all my strength at the thick ivy-grown branches, and at 
last I actually succeeded in making a gap through which a ray of light 
descended like a messenger of hope, and it shone upon a heap of those 
gems,” continued he, pointing to the word “ Love” on his casket, “and 
I took up some and placed them there to carry to our King. 

“When at last I came out of that deep forest I felt very happy, but 
I resolved, wherever I might be, to work for my poor fellow-travellers ; 
and I always found something to do—now throwing away sharp stones 
from a rugged path, now planting upon some unsheltered common a 
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little seedling, which, if watered with heaven’s dew, may grow into a 
goodly tree, and give shade and pleasure to some future pilgrim. 

“We cannot,” continued Learsi, “disperse the clouds that often 
throw their dark shadow over us, nor have we power to stay the whirl-- 
wind, the icy blast, and the raging torrent, but we may do much to 
adorn our island and to smooth our fellow-travellers’ way ; and in doing 
so we shall be doubly blest,—we shall find the jewels for which our 
King has sent us hither, and, when we meet our fellow-travellers beyond 
the ocean, we shall meet in love those for whom we spent love and care 
on our journey here.” 

“ Would that I might also work for my fellow-travellers,” exclaimed 
Felicia; “but what can Ido? I can only benefit them as a warning 
not to waste their time and energies in culling flowers which, at best, 
must wither and die. How can these hands, which have been only 
used to weave garlands, wield an axe, or even uproot one of those 
strong brambles ¢” and she raised her small, thin hands before Learsi. 

“We are not all called upon to cut down trees, nor to tear up bram- 
bles,” he replied ; “ our strength, our opportunities, our very paths are 
different, and different also must be our labor; but never will an earn- 
est will remain unsatisfied. When you were walking in that luxuriant 
meadow, might you not have gathered some of its flowers, not to adorn 
yourself, but to transplant to some less favored spot, where they would 
have cheered the lonely traveller with their beauty and fragrance? Then 
you would not have felt the weariness of satiety, nor would your casket 
have been stained by the profusion of blossoms which you heaped 
upon it.” 

“ Alas! alas!” exclaimed Felicia, “what might I not have done ? 
Would that I could return, and make a better use of those scattered 
flowers ! ” 

“To return is impossible,” said Learsi, “ but the withered blossoms 
need not be wholly lost; let them live in your memory, and they will 
not have bloomed or died in vain.” 

Though the travellers continued to walk and converse together, I could 
not hear their further discourse ; but I perceived that Felicia listened 
with almost reverential attention to the words of her companion, and 
often tried to imitate his actions. Sometimes she would pick up weeds. 
which were trailing on the path ; sometimes she lent her little strength | 
to his greater power to remove a heavy mass of stone, and repeatedly 
would she copy upon a leaf, or trace upon the sand, the words engraved 
in her casket, in order, I imagined, that any poor traveller whose casket, 
like hers had once been, was dim and soiled, might find some comfort 
in his path and directions for the discovery of jewels. 
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But now there are tears in Felicia’s eyes, and Learsi, too, looks sad, 
and they seem to be bidding each other adieu. The sound of Felicia’s 
voice died away before it reached me, but I understood the import of 
those unheard words; I saw anguish written on that pale face; and I 
felt that the greatest of all trials was now rending that poor heart ; she 
must part from her guide and protector, and without love or sympathy 
toil on alone to the end of her journey. 

“Grieve not so deeply,” urged Learsi, “ but let us be more diligent 
than ever in the search of jewels, for the way is short, and we shall 
soon hear the ocean’s roar; and, dear Felicia,” he added, “ once crossed 
the golden arch, we shall meet again in a land far more blest than this 
island ; for has not our King told us that at His right hand are pleasures 
for evermore? Remember,” he continued, as she bowed her head with 
the grief that would not be subdued, “ remember that sorrow endureth 
for a night, but joy cometh inthe morning.” And as Learsi disap- 
peared my eyes seemed to become dim, I could distinguish nothing dis- 
tinctly, and I tried in vain to follow Felicia’s shadowy form. I could, 
however, still discern her casket glittering through the hazy atmos- 
phere; and every now and then a new gem gleamed upon it, like the 
stars in the twilight hour, which greet us one by one with their radiant 
glances. 

At last, however, I lost sight even of the casket. The hills and trees 
seemed to melt into air, the travellers became cloudlets, and the land 
began to undulate like the surrounding water. In another moment 
the Island of Jewels had vanished, but it left a track of gold and fire, 
as though a band of rubies was glittering under the transparent ocean. 
The sun was setting in all its fantastic glory, a monarch wrapped in his 
purple mantle, illuminating earth and sky with ‘lights of every hue, 
which shone a bright farewell, and then expired as he departed. 

The fresh breeze and sober gray which succeeded all those magical 
tints warned me that it was also time for me to depart, and to return to 
the realities and duties of home. Unlike the bright hour at which [had 
left my room, now all wore the dark, monotonous livery of evening ; 
the gay flowers of my garden were almost concealed under the deep 
shadows of their foliage; and my white cottage, peeping out through 
its dark screen of trees, looked like the ghost of its former self rising 
from its cypress churchyard. But, fortunately, I was also changed since 
the morning, and my heart was now full of peace and content, and yet 
I returned to the very same vexations and disappointments which 
had saddened me a few hours ago: care and sorrow had not vanished 
from the face of the world since noon, poverty and sickness were still 
around me; what made me, then, feel so blithe and cheerful now ? 
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Wasit that the Island of Jewels had taught mé an old but too often 
forgotten lesson, that we are not sent here to bask in the sunshine of 
happiness, no, nor even to seek it, but to toil after and win those pre- 
cious gems, Faith, Love, Charity, Truth, Courage, and Fortitude, which 
can hardly be discovered in the noonday of prosperity, but which gleam 
upon us from the dark night of sickness and of sorrow? I no longer 
thought myself like a poor flower planted in an adverse soil, which 
might have flourished in a more genial one, for I felt that wherever 
these jewels might be found, there was a post of honor; that a glorious 
task was before me, which required all my energy and strength; and 
that mercy and righteousness rule our destiny here, though we are often 
too blind to see, or too ignorant to recognize, the heavenly messengers 
sent to lead us to our God. ; 





RABBI JOSHUA’S APPLICATION OF THE LION AND 
THE CRANE. 


A suorr time after Trajan had mounted the throne of the Roman 
Empire, the Israelites obtained his permission to rebuild the Holy 


Temple at Jerusalem. The Samaritans no sooner heard of it, than, 
with their usual malignity, they represented to the Emperor the dan 
ger of permitting the Jews to assemble again in their former metropo- 
lis, where, being once more united, they would soon shake off their 
allegiance. Trajan, unwilling to revoke the grant, yet fearful of the 
consequences, was at a loss how to proceed, when one of his counsel- 
lors suggested to him a very easy method of getting rid of his embar- 
rassment. ‘Order them,” said this artful adviser, “to build the in 
tended Temple on a different spot; or to make it five cubits higher 
or lower than its former dimension; and you may be sure their strict 
adherence to the letter of the law will not permit them to avail them- 
selves of your favor.” The Emperor issued his order accordingly. 
This threw the people into the greatest consternation. They assembled 
tumultuously in the valley of Rimmon; and whilst some expressed 
their disappointment in lamentation and tears, there were many who 
madly wanted to oppose the Emperor’s orders by force of arms. The 
elders, seeing the people in such a ferment, requested Rabbi Joshua 
whose wisdom and eloquence were well known, to appease them. 
The Rabbi obeyed their call, and in addressing the multitude, made 
use of the well-known apologue of the Lion and the Crane. 


7 
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“ The lion,” said the orator, “ whilst devouring his prey, accidentally 
got a bone in his throat. After many vain endcavors to disgorge it, he 
caused a great reward to be proclaimed amongst his numerous sub- 
jects for him who should relieve his mighty majesty from the excruci- 
ating pain. Few animals ventured to undertake the operation. At 
last the crane offered his service. It was joyfully accepted. The 
feathered physician put his long neck in the lion’s throat, took hold of 
the bone with his long bill, extracted it, to the astonishment of all the 
by-standers, and then demanded the promised reward. ‘ A reward 
indeed !’ said the lion, contemptuously; ‘is it not sufficient reward 
for thee to have permitted thy ugly neck to escape my sacred and 
mighty jaws? and askest thou now for a still further reward?’ The 
crane thought this argument, if not convincing, very powerful; he 
went his way, and was happy indeed to have escaped so imminent a 
danger. The application of this fable,” added the eloquent Joshua 
“ig easy enough. Remember, dear brethren, you are under foreign 
subjection; recollect your past sufferings, and think yourselves happy 
in the comparative ease you at present enjoy: at all events, do not 
provoke, by vain and useless resistance, the mighty power of the 
Emperor.” The people were instructed, and went home peaceably. 





THE CRUELTY OF HADRIAN. 


A poor Israelite happening to pass, Hadrian greeted him with 
great humility and respect. ‘“ Who art thou?” demanded the Emper- 
or. The man answered that he was a poor Jew. “ Ilow dare a mis- 
erable Jew have the impertinence to salute the Emperor?” exclaimed 
the tyrant; and ordered his head to be struck off. Another Jew, hear- 
ing of this act of cruelty, and being obliged to pass the same way, 
thought it best not to notice the Emperor. But Wadrian, perceiving 
him, called him, and demanded who he was? “ An unfortunate Jew,” 
was the answer. “ And dare a miserable Jew have the insolence to 
pass the Emperor without saluting him,” exclaimed the tyrant; and 
ordered his head to be struck off. “ Great king,” said one of the cour- 
tiers, who happened to be present, “ your conduct appears to me very 
strange. One person you doom to death for saluting you, and the 
other for not saluting you!” “ Hold thy peace,” said the tyrant: “ Ha- 
drian doth not want to be taught how to distress his enemies.” 

Meprasu Ecnon. 





ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF KING DAVID. 


BY DR. J. L. LEVISON. 


(Continued from page 185,) 


WE are not left to speculate on the free grace and mercy of God to 
the truly penitent, for these are rendered obvious in the life of David. 
That when sinners who, like him, suffer from the pangs of a wounded 
conscience, and experience that moral nausea we call naien, that this 
is the only essential condition to insure forgiveness. 

How, we ask, could man, who possesses so many antagonistic facul- 
ties, have been taught to regulate them? By what other method could 
he have been schooled, so as to learn his relative and positive duties? 
He might certainly have been created perfect, without possessing mo- 
ral liberty to choose between the different motives suggested by various 
faculties under excitement; but then he would not have had either merit 
or demerit. And as all other animals act by mere instincts, he would 
have been, in such case, a mere automaton. Now, however, he may 
acquire the power of self-improvement by reflecting on the consequences 
of his actions, and so change the course of his conduct, and thus retrace 
his erratic wanderings from the path of duty. For the sinner, whose 
spiritual perceptions are not altogether blunted, discovers that the way 
he has selected, under the influence of passions, is rugged; and that 
sorrow and regret then become his constant companions. But he 
possesses the power, when weary, and conscious that he has voluntarily 
sullied the soul’s lustre, that by his own volition he may, if his remorse 
is sincere, recover a more normal condition of mind. But during the 
period of this mental sickness, and the convalescent state, he may shed 
tears of bitterness. These precious drops will have the effect of washing 
away the impurities which have accumulated under the influence of 
his previous abasement.* And therefore when a man thus , learns 
the painfulness and dissatisfaction of sin, and the calmness and purity 
of mind from using, instead of abusing, his natural powers, he is 





* We may remark that the glands which secrete the tears are situated round the 
eyelids, and the material function of this fluid is to wash away any foreign matter 
from the eye-balls, so as not to obstruct clearness of vision. But we think that truly 
repentant tears wash away the impurities of the soul; and although they are not 
always the sign of true repentance, yet there cannot be positive remorse for moral 
turpitude without this simple and certain evidence of the sincerity of such a state 
of mind. 
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likely, ever after (if his repentance be sincere), to remain steadfast in 
his obedience to God’s laws (natural and revealed), until he receive the 
summons to depart to 


re 


®*; “That bourne from whence no traveller returns.” 

After these prefatory remarks, we may be in a position to investigate 
the life and writings of the great Hebrew poet, with some definite ob- 
ject, and some practical advantage. 

And what a fertile theme this inquiry will prove! How rich in 
materials for the most profound reflection, and for the greatest source 
of consolation, not only for men in general, but for Israelites in par- 
ticular. For we learn from the career of this great man certain theo- 
logical problems, in which is the most obvious and indubitable evidence 
that God, who fashioned our bodies and minds, judges the actions of 
all in amore merciful spirit than man is apt to do his fellow-man, 
We find, for example, that the Lord placed us in this beautiful world 
to test our virtue and endurance; that if we choose ‘the good and the 
life” we have already, in this our earthly pilgrimage, a foretaste of 
that unalloyed bliss in the abode of the blessed; but that if we prefer 
evil, we reap disappointment and sorrow. 

The moral, so to speak, from the life and writings of David furnish 
the salutary truth, that all who endeavor to do their duty in their 
respective stations, and earnestly seek for knowledge, by fervent prayer, 
how best to attain this, that the presiding genii of their home on earth 
are peace and holiness, with the delightful conviction of an eternal reward 
in a world where evil cannot exist, and where changes and vicissitudes 
are unknown. 

These anticipated inferences are not merely gratuitous; for it seems 
to our judgment that if, during youth, when the passions are strong 
and the reflective powers immatured, it is the stormy period of exist- 
ence, when the lessons of truth, bequeathed to us by the divine law- 
giver Moses, are ill-appreciated ; but as these conditions often induce 
a mental sickness, then there is experienced the actual state of degra- 
dation from a sense of oppression and dissatisfaction, arising from the 
painful conviction 

‘¢ Of time misspent, and labor lost, 

‘ And fair occasions gone forever by.” 
Then religion comes with its consolations, the teaching of the mn, 
and the sublime Psalms of David, come to us like “gentle showers to 
the parched earth,” and bid us not despair; and we feel reassured 
that if we return to the Lord our sins will be blotted out. 

It is not our intention to trace minutely the origin of David from 
his infancy, or even to enter into all the varied incidents of his active 
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and instructive career. It will suffice us to say that he was the eighth 
son of Jesse, alanded proprietor, who with his family lived in a pri- 
mitive and natural state, by cultivating the paternal patrimony. And 
yet they had the true amor patria, as in times of war some of these 
sons left the plough for the spear, and in good faith fought for their 
home, for their king, and for their country. 

David was, as we have said, the youngest son of Jesse, aud when we 
are first introduced to him, thongh he was distinguished by the prophet 
Samuel, yet he did not seem to presume upon it, and thus so far pre- 
possesses us in his favor, from this sure indication of the natural superi- 
ority of his mind. 

It will be remembered that he was attending the flocks of his father 
when summoned by Samuel, and like all the great men in those days, 
this ovcupation formed for him the best preparatory school wherein 
to mature his connate mental capacity. For we may presume that his 
employment gave him much leisure, and that he then occupied him- 
self in exercising his intellectual and poetical powers, in studying the 
beauties of nature, and the marvellous laws by which they were influ- 
enced and sustained, evidence of which is furnished in his chequered 
eareer. As a relaxation from the labor of thought, he must have 
played much on the harp to have obtained his skill and perfection. 
Thus, with much varied knowledge, with a quiet and gradual culti- 
vation of his poetic powers, and with a naturally fine musical taste, he 
was gradually training himself to be ultimately the author of those 
“Hymns to the Creator’s praise,” with which his name is cherished by 
the whole civilized world. 

But we shall find, as we proceed, other and equally strong evidence, 
even in his prosaic acts, that he possessed a strong innate sentiment 
of veneration, with such intellectual excellence, that even when a 
shepherd there is not a doubt that he invariably ascribed all honor 
and glory to the Creator, the God who had wrought such marvels for 
Israel. 

In proof of his modesty and the superiority of his capacity, even 
as a youth, we find that when Samuel went to his father’s house, and 
all Jesse’s sons were introduced to the prophet, he declared that none 
of them were the objects of his mission. A messenger was dispatched 
for David, and when he came Samuel was struck not only with his 
manly beauty, but with the intelligence and strength of character, as 
manifested by his expression. David was then anointed as the future 
king of Israel. But this unlooked-for and unanticipated honor did not 
in the least interfere with or affect his simplicity of character; for he 
returned, in his capacity of shepherd, to attend his flocks. 
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It should be noted that this incipient king was not selected for his 
bodily stature, as in the case of Saul, but for the greatness of his mind. 
A mere commonplace person would have given some indications of 
pride and conceit, to think he was chosen by the greatest existing 
authority in Israel for some elevated position, even if he had not been 
told what rank it might be. Trifles show the man; and thus, if this 
incident, acting on the poetic temperament of a youth, did not unsettle 
his mind, it could only have been because his mind was too healthy to 
neglect present duties, and too truly noble to be betrayed into acts of 


mere senseless egotism. 
«.(To be continued.) 
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FROM MAIMONIDES, AFTER THE TALMUD. 


TuereE are eight degrees or steps, says Maimonides, in the duty ot 
charity. 

The first and lowest degree is to give,—but with reluctance or re- 
gret. This is the gift of the hand, but not of the heart. 

The second is to give cheerfully, but not proportionately to the dis- 
tress of the sufferer. 


The third is to give cheerfully and proportionately, but not until we 


are solicited. 

The fourth is to give cheerfully, proportionately, and even un- 
solicited; but to put it in the poor man’s hand; thereby exciting in 
him the painful emotion of shame, 

The fifth is to give charity in such a way that the distressed may 
receive the bounty, and know their benefactor, without their being 
known tohim. Such was the conduct of some of our ancestors, who 
used to tie up money in the hind-corners of their cloaks, so that the 
poor might take it unperceived. 

The sixth which rises still higher, is to know the objects of our 
bounty, but remain unknown to them. Such was the conduct ot 
those of our ancestors who used to convey their charitable gifts into 
poor people’s dwellings, taking care that their own persons and names 
should remain unknown. 

The seventh is still more meritorious; namely, to bestow charity in 
such a way, that the benefactor may not know the relieved objects, nor 
they the name of their benefactor. As was done by our charitable 
forefathers during the existence of the Temple. For there was in 
that holy building a place called the Chamber of Silenec or Inosten- 
tation wherein the good deposited secretly whatever their generous 
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hearts suggested ; and from which the most respectable poor families 
were maintained with equal secresy. 

Lastly, the eighth and the most meritorious of all is to anticipate 
charity, by preventing poverty ; namely, to assist the reduced brother 
either by a considerable gift, or a loan of money, or by teaching him 
a trade, or by putting him in the way of business, so that he may earn 
an honest livelihood; and not be forced to the dreadful alternative of 
holding up his hand for charity. And to this Scripture alludes, when 
it says, “And if thy brother be waxen poor and fallen in decay with 
thee, then thou shalt support him: yea, though he be a stranger or a 
sojowrner ; that he may live with thee.” Levit. xxv. 35. This is the 
highest step and the summit of charity’s Golden Ladder. 





THE DEATH-BED OF HILLEL. 


“Even this day shall I part from you,” said Hillel to his faithful 
disciples assembled at his bed-side. “I shall have to bid you farewell 
very soon.” 

Thus he spoke and wept. He could not continue; for loud sobs 
interrupted his words. > 

“Our teacher, why weepest thou? Art thou afraid to appear 
before the Judge of all the earth? Hast thou not studied the law day 
and night? Didst thou not talk thereof when thou didst sit in thy 
house, and when thou didst walk by the way, and when thou didst lie 
down, and when thou didst rise up? Were not the Sabbaths and fes- 
tivals of the Lord ever sacred unto thee? Did thy mouth ever touch 
a particle of food which the Lord hath forbidden ?” 

And Hillel answered them, “ Ah, my beloved friends! on the death- 
bed, even our best actions appear not to us in the same advantageous 
light as in our lifetime. True, I have diligently studied the word of 
God, but my mind took delight in this pursuit. True, the days of the 
Lord were holy unto me ; but should not our whole life be devoted unto 
God? should not every moment of our existsnce be consecrated to our 
Creator? And shall I account it a meritorious thing that no forbidden 
food ever passed my lips, when I had been taught to loathe it from 
infancy, and consequently never felt the slightest craving to partake 
thereof? Ah, my friends! if those be all the pious actions I have done 
in life, how shall I be able to stand before my Judge?” Thus spake 
the dying sage. . 

And now the door opened, and there entered a woman with several 
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children, and she threw herself at the foot of the bed crying piteously, 
and exclaimed, “ Rabbi, thou must not die! Oh! who will take care 
of my poor children? For ten years thou hast provided for me and 
mine. And thou hast cared, too, for the souls of my little ones; for 
since the death of my husband thou hast thyself instructed my 
children. Oh, remain with us, Rabbi! remain with us! I entreat 
thee in the name of the hundred widows and orphans whom thou hast 
fed and clad, do not leave us!” 

And Hillel looked at her smilingly, and pointed upwards, for there 
dwells the Help of the widow, and the Father of the orphans, whose 
messenger he had merely been. 

And scarcely had the mother left the apartment with her little 
children, when two venerable old men sought admission, to look for 
the last time upon the face of him who had burdened them with 
benefits, and to whom, indeed, they owed all they possessed. And 
they related to the disciples of the dying sage, how they had once lost 
their whole property by the fraud of a wicked man, how they had 
stood on the brink of ruin, but how Hillel had taken compassion on 
their misfortunes, how he had found out the man who had deceived 
them, and had by gentle persuasion so worked upon him that he had 
caused him to repent and to restore to them what he had gotten 
deceitfully. And then they related how Hillel had followed up his 
kind actions with kind words, how he had aided them with his wise 
counsel, so that they had at length prospered in life. And now they 
had again come to see this godly man, before he was called away to 
take his place among the angels on high. 

Hillel heard this, and his countenance was lighted up with a smile 
of satisfaction, and he said, “ Did I do all this? Then I shall not lack 
trusty advocates before the throne of God. He has asked us to love 
his children, and truly I have loved them, because I loved God.” 

So spake Hillel. And his spirit returned to God who gave it. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


A foe to God was never true friend to man.— Young. 

Education is the chief defence of nations— Burke. 

Death gives us sleep, eternal youth, and immortality.—J?ichter. 

Whilst thon livest, keep a good tongue in thy head.—Shukespeare. 

All is to be feared when all is to be lost.— Byron. 

Friendship is a cadence of divine melody melting through the heart. 
—Mildmay. 
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Tne Men or tHe Trirp Repvsiic; or, Tue Present LEADERS oF 
France. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


Tue sketches of which this book is composed appeared some short 
time since in the London Daily News, and excited much attention and 
comment ; for, apart from the interest which is felt in the progress of the 
French Republic and the men who rule her destinies, these essays are 
so admirably written and evince such accurate knowledge of the sub- 
jects treated, that they form, indeed, very concise histories not only of 
the present leaders of France, but of the general state of the country 
both in politics and literature. Among the twenty-six sketches of the 
notabilities who have been most prominent in French affairs, those of 
M. Thiers, Marshal MacMahon, M. Gambetta, Alexandre Dumas, 
Henri Rochefort, Edmond About, Erckmann-Chatrian, Jules Simon, 
Louis Blane, and Victor Hugo, will be read with eagerness. Of these 
great men, many new and interesting anecdotes are told, which go far 
towards exhibiting their true characters, The authorship of this work 


is not yet disclosed, though the prevailing opinion in England is that 
it is the work of an eminent statesman of that country. Whoever it 
may be, it is certain the writer has produced a delightful book, which 
cannot fail to add profit to pleasure by increasing our knowledge of 
French history at the present time, while it helps to while away the 
warm hours of a summer’s day. 


Tue Ancient Hesrews; with an Introductory Essay concerning the 
World before the Flood. By Asranam Mitts, A.M. New York, 
Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The history of the Hebrew race is fraught with the deepest interest 
toall minds unbiassed by intolerance or blind fanaticism. Hence every 
work of merit treating on the subject has claims on public attention, 
and especially on the living representatives of that race. Unfortunately, 
however, many of the histories of the Jews, and nearly all of the works 
written on Old Testament characters and narratives by Christian 
writers, bear such a sectarian stamp upon them as to render them 
unacceptable to the very class of the community to whom they other- 
wise would prove of value. In the work before us we are pleased to 
state that from a cursory examination it seems to be less objectionable, 
both in tone and purpose, than many of its predecessors. There is, of 
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course, the Christian theology in some parts, but this is not so marked 
as to unfit the work for general reading. The author’s aim, as expressed 
in his preface, is “to give a simple and unambitious narrative of all 
that transpired in connection with the history of the Hebrews” from 
the call of Abraham to the final destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. The book is divided into nine chapters, treating respec- 
tively on the Patriarchs, the Legislator, the Judges, the Kings, Kings 
of Israel, Kings of Judah, the Captivity and Restoration, the 
Asmoneans, and the Dynasty of Herod. 


Morrorp’s Suort Trie Guipe to Evrorgr. By Henry Morrorp, 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 


This edition of Mr. Morford’s Guide to Europe is the sixth which 
has appeared, a fact which in itself speaks well for its utility. It com- 
prises tours in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, ete., with hints 
for Russia, Sweden, and the East; a collection of Traveller’s Phrases 
in French and German, and Skeleton Tours in America. With especial 
reference to the great Exposition now in full operation at the Austrian 
capital, Mr. Morford has paid considerable attention to that part 
of his book which treats on Vienna and its surroundings. The 
visitor can therefore depend in this respect, as in all others, to find the 
Short Trip Guide to Europe a most reliable and valuable travelling 
companion. 


Fourteen Weeks 1x Human Puystorocy. By J. Dorman Sreexz, 
Ph.D. New York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Some time ago we had occasion to notice the excellence of Prof. 
Steele’s series of the Natural Sciences, the present addition to which 
is in every way worthy of its predecessors. In preparing this little 
hand-book on physiology, the author has very properly included as 
much of the subjects of anatomy and hygiene as are necessary to the 
full understanding of the science under discussion. It is evident that 
the work has not been prepared for the use of medical students, but 
“for the instruction of youth in the principles which underlie the 
preservation of health and the formation of correct physical habits.” 
Among many valuable features in the book, we notice especially that 
to-the description of each organ is appended an account of its most 
common diseases, and their mode of treatment. This will prove of 
no little service to the pupil, who is also much aided by the Practical 
Questions, by the Hints about the Sick-room, Antidotes for Poisons, 
and Suggestions as to what to do “ till the Doctor comes!” 
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How to Paint. By F. B. Garpner. New York: S. 2. Wells. 


This little book “appears to be a complete compendium of the art 
of painting, and is designed as much for the use of the. tradesman, 
mechanic, merchant, and farmer as for the professional painter. It 
contains a plain and common-sense statement of the methods employed 
by painters to produce satisfactory results in plain and fancy painting 
of every description, including gilding, bronzing, staining, graining, 
marbling, varnishing, polishing, kalsomining, paper-hanging, etc., and 
altogether aims at making every man his own painter—a consumma- 
tion not devoutly to be wished, in the interests of art and good taste. 
Still, this booklet of Mr. Gardner has its use, and will doubtless be 


appreciated by those interested in the subjects treated. 


BRIEF NOTES. 


Ir gives us pleasure to announce that we have entered into an 
arrangement with Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, by 
which their excellent monthly magazine can be obtained, in connection 
with Tur New Era, for a price much less than what the two ordered 
separately would cost. The annual subscription to Tuz New Era is 
two dollars, and to Lippincott’s, four dollars. By sending us orders, 
however, for the works conjointly, we are enabled to offer them at the 
yearly subscription of $4.50, or about a trifle more than the actual cost 
of one. So great an advantage will be readily perceived by those who 
know the merits of the two journals, and those who do not are cor- 
dially invited to make the trial, we feeling confident that such trial will 
result as much to their interest and profit as to ours. 


—Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, proprietors of the well-known and 
justly celebrated Riverside Press of Cambridge, Mass., announce in our 
advertising pages a new edition of the complete works of Lord 
Macaulay. The Essays are reprinted from the edition of Mr, Whipple, 
with his critical and biographical notice of the author, and in an 
appendix to one of the volumes are several essays which are found in 
on other collection. The History is reprinted from the author’s revised 
text, and many valuable letters and notes are added, which render 
this edition far superior to any other. The usual elegant style of 
printing, paper, and binding, which is characteristic of all of Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton’s publications, is here quite observable, and alto- 


gether we have no hesitation in recommending this new edition -to 
public favor. 


—The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have issued a very pretty 
euide-book of the summer excursion routes, which they are now offering 
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the public by their line. These routes extend in almost all direc. 
tions, and embrace the most beautiful scenery and most popular and 
interesting summer resorts in the United States. Apart from the ex- 
cellent accommodation afforded passengers on this line—a mdtter upon 
which it is not our present purpose to dilate—we call attention to the 
book on account of the very nice manner in which it is got up. 
Profusely illustrated, well printed on tinted paper, and withal given 
away gratuitously to whoever will take the trouble of sending for 
it, it is certainly the best and cheapest book of the kind ever published. 

—Rev. Dr. Jastrow, of Philadelphia, has taken another step forward 
in the publication of his new prayer-book, which, if not altogether free 
from faults, is at least so far in advance of the old ritual as to merit 
the approbation of all honest and intelligent reformers. The Hebrew 
and German edition, which was originally arranged by Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Szold, of Baltimore, has been carefully revised by Drs. Jastrow 
and Hochheimer, but the English edition is the sole work of Dr. 
Jastrow, and as such, reflects much credit on him. At another time we 
may be able to criticise the book more fully; at present we can only 
say that from a cursory examination it seems to harmonize with 
Jewish principles, and will doubtless find many warm advocates and 
supporters. 

—That the novels of Charles Dickens will live as long as the English 
language lasts, is being daily demonstrated by the large public de- 
mand which renders edition after edition necessary. In the United 
States, where the writings of the great novelist are as popular as in 
England, almost all the leading publishers have issued them, so that in 
purchasing a set, one has now every variety and style from which to 
select. From the cheap, common edition which ruins the sight and 
renders spectacles indispensable, to the handsome revised edition of 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, there are many gradations. 

The latest issue of these works is from the house of Messrs. Tarper 
& Brothers, of New York, who are imitating as closely as possible the 
new household edition now in course of publication in England by Chap- 
man & Iall. Seven volumes have already appeared, comprising the 
following novels: David Copperfield, Dombey & Son, Bleak House, 
Oliver Twist, Martin Chuzzlewit, Nicholas, Nickleby and Old Curiosity 
Shop. 





